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Houses: Hanging On 


Pessimistic predictions abound in articles about the future of the de- 
tached single family house. The cost of land, materials, labor, mortgage 
money, energy and regulation compliance ali seem to be conspiring to rob 
us of this keystone of the American dream. We are told that masses of 
middle-income Americans should no longer aspire to a “home of their own.” 

Those of us who deal with housing from a public perspective view this 
trend with alarm, because it means that more families will look to govern- 
ment for help with their housing problems. Although the problem may be 
new to those middle income families who are just now unable to afford a 
home, it is a very old problem to us. We have always worked with families 
who are told that homeownership is beyond their means. And we have 
learned from that experience that they never quite accept it. Some have 
found homes through Federal mortgage insurance programs or direct sub- 
sidy programs such as Farmer's Home Administration 502 or HUD's off 
again—on again 235, Houses built under the latter two programs are small 
and distinctly “no frills,” but that has not affected the demand for those pro- 
grams. In fact, it was this tremendous demand for homeownership which 
triggered abuse of the HUD 235 program in many areas of the country. 

Government subsidy for homeownership has left many gaps. Families 
with very low incomes are offered publicly-owned rental housing or rent 
supplements. Many families accept this alternative gratefully, but only as the 
last resort to obtaining a “safe and sanitary” place to live. They know it sets 
them apart from the American mainstream of homeowners. Consequently, 
we see families who stubbornly hold on to a substandard house which has 
been passed down through so many generations that a title search ts hope- 
less. By signing a badly drawn contract for sale, others commit themselves 
to paying endlessly for a house. Many migrant families spend their off-season 
gathering scrap lumber to add on to a house which is already substandard. 

What can the architectural community learn from the public sector ex- 
perience? First of all, statistics, logic and doomsday publicity will not cause 
the market for single family homes to go away. Secondly, many families will 
be willing to make adjustments to obtain homeownership. Some will try to 
increase their family income, while others will simply commit more than the 
traditional 25% of their income to housing. Still others will consider reha- 
bilitating an older house. Probably the greatest adjustment for many middle 
income Americans will be to accept new housing which does not offer the 
size or amenities which they have come to expect in a “standard” home. The 
architectural community can lead the way for these families by showing, 
through innovative design, that “small” need not equal “plain” or “crowded.” 
We are already getting away from the standard two living areas of ten years 
ago. We might also find that Americans can forego two-car garages, wet 
bars, trash compactors, microwave ovens, guest bedrooms and neighbor- 
hood country clubs. They will be able to alter their expectations if an afford- 
able home is pleasing to the eye and makes efficient, innovative use of land, 
space and energy. 

These new developments with the single family market should attract ar- 
chitects rather than drive them away. The challenge is to use creative design 
to bridge the gap between what middle income Americans dream of and 
what they can actually afford. 
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Earline Jewett, Director 
Housing Division 
Texas Department of 
Community Affairs 


THE TEST OF FIRE 


San Valle clay tile is fired at 

approximately 1900°F, is non 
flammable providing protection 
against fire storms, burning 
brands and direct flame. 


Untreated wood shingles have an 
ignition point of less than 400°F* 


“Source: 
National Fire Protection Association 
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It has been called “the world's most 
dramatic hotel” It is certainly the crown 
jewel of the renaissance of downtown 


Los Angeles. 
The name: Los Angeles Bonaventure, 
the spectacular new 1 room city- 


within-a-city in the City of Angels. 

Everything about it is breathtaking. 
The centerpiece is a gleaming 35-floor 
cylinder with four connecting towers. The 
lobby is a six-story atrium with a one-acre 
lake at its base. 


And the entire structure wears a 
shining skin of 310,000 square feet of 
PPG Solarcool Bronze reflective glass, 
the largest single application of this glass 
in the world. 

Solarcool Bronze glass on the round 
forms gives the building a rich warmth 
in contrast to the rectilinear shapes 
that surround it. And the hundreds of 
reflective panels create an extraordinary 
esthetic effect. 

But spectacular appearance is by no 
means the only reason for using Solarcool 
Bronze glass. Its shading coefficient is 
0.45. So its ability to reduce solar heat 
gain became the ingredient that made 
such a lavish design statement practical 
in the warm Southern California climate. 

Find out more about it. See 5 
8.26/Pp, or contact your local PPG 
architectural representative for more 
information about Solarcool Bronze glass, 
and our whole family of high-performance 
glasses. 

Or write direct to: PPG Industries, Ine., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.15222. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 


NICHOLAS CLAYTON AWARDS 
EXCELLENCE IN DESIGN WITH موی‎ 


Energy efficiency and 
bold geometric design 
characterize two striking 
examples of architectural 
achievement. The Houston 
Central Library and the 
Texaco Building were 
selected to receive 
Nicholas Clayton Awards 
of Excellence. 

The awards are pre- 
sented by the Masonry 
Institute of Houston-Galves- 
ton in recognition of out- 
standing architectural 
accomplishment utilizing 
masonry. These buildings 
were judged anony- 
mously by AIA Fellows 
who are distinguished 
design architects frorn 
Chicago 

Both designs came from 
the firm of S. l. Morris 
Associates. 

The Texaco Building 
benefits from masonry's 
cost-saving and insulating 
qualities. The use of brick 
combined with a respon- 
sive building design re- 
sulted in construction cost 
well within budget. 


The Houston Central 
Library utilized granite to 
complement the strong 
geometric design. The 
granite's warm tones con- 
vey an invitation to enter. 

The Masonry Institute 
congratulates the winners 
and thanks all those who 
participated in this first 
Nicholas Clayton Awards 
Program. 


Masonry institute 
Houston-Galveston 
Haibouty Center 

5100 Westheimer 

Houston, Texas 77056 

(713) 629-6024 
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House 


Sweet House 


An Introduction 


Human habitat in the deepest sense 
is much more than mere shelter. 1t is 
the fulfillment of the search—in space— 
for happiness and emotional equilibri- 
um. lt is a matter of settling down at 
one point in the wide open spaces ... 
to be with one’s belongings and with 
those closest to one's self —Richard 
Neutra 


Home is home is home. We have 
idealized it and idolized it, revered it. 
We have romanticized it into poetry and 
song. And we have analyzed it, discover- 
ing along the way that the dwelling 
place exerts a profound influence on 
the quality of our lives, that where we 
live is how we tive. In a sense, we have 
confirmed our own romantic notions; 
there is no place like home. 

But, images of tranquillity notwith- 
standing, precisely what home should be 
in terms of form is a matter of some 
dispute—controversy inherent in a con- 
cept so universal as human habitat. The 
language of debate has included now- 
familiar sets of terms: “high-rise vs. 
low-rise,” “high-density vs. low-density,” 
“multiple-family dwelling vs. single- 
family dwelling.” An early figure in the 
discussion was Jane Jacobs (The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1961) who 16 
years ago popularized the notion that, in 
pursuing the American dream of a vine- 
covered cottage on their own plot of 
land, middle class Americans have fled 
the inner city to their own detriment, 
leaving it to economic and social de- 
cline that eventually permeates all of 
society. 

Since that time, the ills of low-density 
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living have become more and more evi- 
dent. We have been unable to ignore 
the sprawling of suburbs into our coun- 
tryside, with their bland indifference 
and the attending neon clutter of fran- 
chise strips, the gobbling of productive 
land. And we have been sobered, our 
pocketbooks clobbered, by the increas- 
ingly costly toll on energy stemming 
from our stubborn insistence on auto- 
commuting—one suburban dweller per 
car. 

Concurrently, high-density living has 
become more attractive to ever-growing 
numbers of people. Certain social trends 
—smaller family units, more singles, 
higher demand for mobility—have in- 
creased the general suitability of apart- 
ments and townhouses. Design innova- 
tions have incorporated into high-density 
dwellings the capacity for desirable at- 
tributes normally associated with low- 
density situations—privacy, territorial 
domain, individuality, modifiability. 
(See Texas Architect, July/ August 
1975.) And besides, the far-flung tract 
house—suburban symbol supreme—is 
edging further out of reach for those 
who would join the great white flight, 
recent gloomy but sophisticated predic- 
tions having set the price of an average 
new American home at $78,000 hy 
1981. 

It is no wonder then that the single- 
family detached dwelling has been pooh- 
poohed of late as irrelevant; or that pro- 
fessional and governmental attention 
toward housing has centered on high- 
density urban structures; or that herein 
we feel compelled to justify devoting 
this issue to our old friend, the house. 

First off, let us not too quickly dis- 
miss the house as a building type of 


secondary significance. The custom house 
long has been, still is, the form in which 
many young, progressive architects es- 
tablish their careers. As such, it has 

been the proving ground for innovative 
design ideas which later have influenced 
larger projects, indeed whole schools of 
thought. And as the form of architecture 
closest to people, its potential for in- 
tense impact on design consciousness in 
general is perhaps greater than that of 
any other form. For these reasons, the 
house has been the major building type 
through which the cause for modern ar- 
chitecture has been advanced in Amer- 
ica. And today, as a symbol of self, the 
custom house remains the individual’s 
last bastion of singularity and identity 

in a homogeneous, mass-produced 
culture. 

But there is perhaps a more basic fact 
involved in our consideration of the 
house: the single-family detached dwell- 
ing still is too much with us to ignore. 
And the demand for it represents a valid 
opportunity for service on the part of 
the architectural profession. Conserva- 
tive estimates state that six out of ten 
residential units constructed in Texas 
last year were single-family houses, rep- 
resenting 75-85 percent of the value of 
all housing units constructed. More im- 
portantly, studies have indicated a full 
90 percent of all Texas residents, given 
their choice, would choose the single- 
family detached dwelling. 

Perhaps we are being shortsighted. Or 
perhaps at work here is merely the last 
lingering of our frontier spirit. But in 
Texas, “home sweet home” is still “house 
sweet house.” For better or worse, in a 
very real sense, the house is where we 


are. —LPF 


How 10 feel at home at work. 


Steelcase Designs in Wood give Feel at home with the warmth 

your office the beauty of wood of choice oak and walnut veneers, 

and the strength of steel. beautifully styled, durably fin- 
ished. Steel pedestal frames keep 
drawers properly aligned and 
rolling smoothly. For years. Mak- 
ing Designs in Wood worth more, 
longer. 
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Your 


Single Source 
For 
Commercial 


Wallcoverings 


Reed carries it all . . . wallcoverings in 
suedes, burlaps, fabrics, metallics, grass- 
cloth and flexwood. Vinyls and fabrics. 
All in an endless variety of textures and 
colors. Only the world’s finest designers 
and manufactures are represented by 
Reed. 


But in addition to our complete wall- 
covering lines, we offer many special 
services designed to help the professional 
specifier. Services like local contract rep- 
resentatives; local warehousing for 
prompt delivery; full-line showrooms; 
and toll-free telephone assistance. 


So contact Reed... 
We make it easy to specify 
wallcoverings. 


Reed Wallcoverings 


THE 
HOUSE 


Four Architects 
Share Their 
Views 


By Larry Paul Fuller 


It's hard to get a handle on the house—so familiar, yet so 
intricately meshed with our existence that its full impact defies 
comprehension. But we have certain basic questions: What has 
been the role of the house in the history of architecture? As a 
symbol of the American Dream? Is its pursuit still valid in view 
of the crises we face today? Are we even still pursuing, or has 
the house declined as a symbol of status and stability? How can 
the architectural profession hest address itself to housing needs? 
What is it like to design a good house, And what is a good 
house, anyway? 

To get some answers we talked with four Texas architects 
from different cities: Preston Bolton, FAIA, P.M. Bolton As- 
sociates, Houston: Jack Craycroft, Craycroft-Lacy & Partners, 
Dallas; Tom Lea, Consultants and Architects, Austin; and 
Frank Welch, Frank Welch Associates, Midland. The four are 
in various stages of their architectural careers and they ap- 
proach the subject of the house from different perspectives, But 
all four are experienced in residential design and have grappled 
with the house and its sweeping significance for people and for 
the profession. Some of their views, along with a smattering of 
their work, are incorporated into the four articles that follow 
in the next eight pages. 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
3111 South Post Oak Rd. 1625 Stemmons Frwy. 
Houston, Texas 77056 Dallas, Texas 75207 


(713) 622-6911 (214) 747-9011 
(800) 392-3584 (800) 492-6454 
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RIGHT AND FACING PAGE: Hal- 
pern-Humble House, Houston. 


PRESTON BOLTON 
HOUSTON 
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Preston Bolton has never regretted 
that, many years ago, he decided to limit 
his professional practice to houses. In 
fact, he still has one of those small offices 
where the boss knows everything that's 
happening—and he wants it to stay that 
way. He still maintains design control 
over each project, still does most of the 
preliminary drawings—often spending 
hours at the drafting board—and he likes 
it. But his real joy and continuing satis- 
faction results from the fact that the 
house is that form of architecture which 
is closest to people. 

“Designing a house requires intense 
interaction with people,” Bolton says, 
“and T enjoy that very much. It's really a 
very personal relationship that we have 
with the client. And there’s nothing more 
rewarding than to have one come back 
after ten years and say, “You know, you 
really changed my life.' ” Bolton admits 
that there are many frustrations in house 
design “simply because we're dealing with 
people.” “But that's what makes it fun,” 
he says. “Everybody is different.” 

Design Specialty 

Despite Bolton's testimonial to the re- 
wards of house design, the fact remains 
that most firms do only an occasional 
house now and then. And very few firms 
indeed practice house design as a spe- 
cialty. “A custom house is usually a thing 
the small office starts out with and then 
gets rid of as quickly as possible,” Bolton 
says. “They want to go on to what they 
consider more lucrative projects. And the 
environment has suffered from this lack 
of interest.” But Bolton maintains—has 
demonstrated—that a practice emphasiz- 
ing houses can prosper. “It's a matter of 
gearing up for it,” he says. “In my office, 
we are used to dealing with the scale of 
the house. We know all the latest cook 
tops—the gadgets—people want to be ex- 


posed to. We have our work flow down 
pat. In short, we are specialists,” 

Bolton feels demand for the single- 
family detached dwelling is such that it 
represents an opportunity for architects. 
“People still want their own little piece of 
ground, however small,” he says. “They 
want to be king of their domain. As they 
become more affluent, they want a little 
bigger house, a nicer neighborhood, The 
house is their way of showing they are in 
a different category economically.” 

But, although demand is strong for 
houses in general, Bolton feels demand 
for architect-designed houses could be 
made stronger. “The majority of the 
housing done today is low-to-middle- 
income housing,” he says, “and we're not 
part of the action. ۱ think there are many 
reasons we aren't, and they're not all eco- 
nomic considerations. For one thing, 
homebuyers are usually satisfied with the 
average fare builders provide, If buyers 
demanded better design, the market place 
would provide it.” Bolton has observed, 
for example, that in times of economic 
difficulty, when houses are moving slowly, 
the builder often approaches the architect 
for help in creating designs that will sell. 
He sees involvement with builders as a 
means for the profession to address itself 
to housing needs, to raise the common 
level of expectation among homebuyers. 

Bolton also feels there are many people 
who could afford the services of an archi- 
tect but don't realize they need one. 
{Most of his clients are professional 
people, who tend to think in terms of 
utilizing the services of other profession- 
als.) He maintains this general content 
with mediocrity is perpetuated to some 
extent by realtors and speculative builders 
who set criteria for mass appeal by push- 
ing “proven” design formulas. The cus- 
tom builder also comes into play. “Cus- 
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tom builders generally are hesitant to get 
involved with an architect,” Bolton says. 
“If the builder can do things his own way, 
with nobody looking over his shoulder, he 
can make more money. Therefore, the 
client who goes to a builder first probably 
will not be encouraged to engage an 
architect.” 

Bolton summarizes the problem as one 
of education—increasing general aware- 
ness of the merits of good design. And he 
is encouraged by his own observation that 
good design is self-perpetuating. “The en- 
vironment in which a family lives is a 
tremendous influence. Even the children 
are influenced unconsciously by good de- 
sign to the extent that they will demand it 
when they become the client.” 

A Good House 

What is good house design? Bolton says 
a good house is “one that fits the client.” 
He explains he has designed a number of 
houses he would be “very uncomfortable 
living in” himself. Nor must a good house 
be a “magazine house,” he says. “Some 
architects design for magazincs---1 used 
to do it myself---when they should be de- 
signing for individual clients.” As an ex- 
ample, Bolton observes that some people 
are very uncomfortable in a room with 
a high ceiling, yet from a purely aesthetic 
point of view, the design might be better 
as a two-story space. 

Design of the good house begins, says 
Bolton, with that all-important very first 
encounter, for it is here that a basis of 
trust is set up, and here that “you feel out 
the clients to determine whether they 
might be worth the impending struggle.” 
Bolton immediately tells the clients (he 
prefers to work with both the man and 
wife, in the case of a married couple) 
that architecture is communication, “The 
more they tell me about themselves the 
more it ts their house and the less it is 
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mine,” Bolton says. “And if they don't 
tell me much, I'm going to make it my 
house.” He asks for photos, magazine 
clippings—anything they've been saving 
through the years representing their house 
ideas. “This is communication,” he says. 
“When they tell me they want a ranch- 
style house, that may mean something 
entirely different to them than to me. But 
with one picture, I know exactly what 
they mean; we're at a starting place. Of 
course that doesn't mean I'm a draftsman 
who simply draws what they envision, 
Often it’s a matter of education. You 
sometimes have to ask, ‘Is that really 
what you want? ” 

As the design concept—a synthesis of 
data, emotion, intuition--begins to jell, 
“the relationship of the rooms, their sizes, 
the ideas in the house” are presented first. 
“Then we come up with the elevations we 
like,” Bolton says, “and the clients may 
approve or disapprove, might want this 
window bigger or that one smaller. We 
then say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ It's a matter of give- 
and-take.” In the process, Bolton says the 
clients become aware of the many items 
comprising a residence, things they've 
never thought about before: the style of 
door knob, the details, that % inch reveal 
around the cabinet—the touches of 
finesse that constitute character. And in 
the end, they will have a housc that fits. 

Bolton says all clients these days are 
concerned about energy. And though he 
has never done a solar house, he feels it 
is merely a matter of time, that we are in 
a transition period waiting for technology 
to catch up with demand. As for energy- 
conscious design in general, he says, “If 
we've been good architects, we've been 
doing it for a number of years. Measures 
such as proper siting and orientation, use 
of skylights instead of electricity for 
lighting, maximum insulation—these 


“Even the children are in- 
fluenced unconsciously by 
good design to the extent 
that they will demand it 
when they become the 
client.” 


have been basics for a long time, but they 
are just now receiving widespread 
attention.” 

Related to prevalent concern for 
energy and resource conservation, as well 
as escalating construction costs, is the 
current trend toward remodeling in lieu 
of building new homes. Bolton does reno- 
vations himself and enjoys the challenge 
of working within the parameters set by 
an existing structure. Revitalization of 
older neighborhoods, he feels, is one 
answer to the problem of urban sprawl. 

Bolton also does an occasional church, 
perhaps a theater, now and then—proj- 
ects which offer a diversion without sur- 
passing the bounds of familiar scale. But 
of course his major architectural contri- 
bution is embodied in the houses which 
bear his mark—so many, by now, that he 
has long since lost count. Out of all those 
projects, which stands out as his favorite 
house? (We couldn't resist asking: he 
gave us his stock reply.) “The one I'm 
working on now.” 
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““The average guy on the 
street simply doesn’t have 
very high aspirations when 
it comes to houses. He's 
perfectly willing to settle for 
a sheetrock box. And if it 
looks like every other house 
on the street he is really, 
generally speaking, all the 
more happy.” 


JACK CRAYCROFT 
DALLAS 


Jack Craycroft allows that, when it 
comes to houses, the American Dream is 
fast becoming the Impossible Dream. But 
don't get him wrong: he says the only 
real problem is with the dream itself. 

“Tbere is no question that Texans still 
see the single-family detached dwelling 
as the ultimate in housing types,” he 
says. “And I think we can continue to 
provide it, But its typical image will have 
to change considerably. We need to quit 
thinking in terms of the ‘Ranchette’—the 
big. rambling house with the greatly re- 
spected 40-foot lawn of plush St. Augus- 
tine grass.” 

And he feels we could do with fewer 
frills, that the term “suitable housing” 
might need to take on a broader mean- 
ing. Hearkening back to simpler days, 
Craycroft remembers his own boyhood 
home. “Its basic mechanical system con- 
sisted of some gas jets sticking out of the 
wall and a whirly-bird fan on the back 
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Prototype tract house designed for Raldon Housing Corporation, Dallas. 


porch. There was no dishwasher, no dis- 
posal, no self-cleaning oven and we 
opened the garage door by hand. But I 
don't remember being uncomfortable in 
that house. It was always cool and 
breezy and nice—maybe a little dusty. 
But the point is that sometimes less is 


more.” 
In a word, Craycroft's response to the 


question of the house is “efficiency,” an 
approach originating from his long in- 
volvement with high-density design, pri- 
marily developer-commissioned apart- 
ments and townhouses. This approach— 
bringing the high-density experience to 
bear on house design—is rather unique 
at a time when high-density advocates 
are seeking ways to incorporate desirable 
characteristics of the single-family house 
into the multi-family dwelling. But 
Craycroft says it works both ways and 
cites the evolution of his own practice 
as an example. 

In Craycroft's first job, working for 
a young architect in the early 50s, he 
“didn't learn much about anything except 
houses . . . knew all the standards, 
everything about bathtubs and sinks 
and so on.” After his partnership with 
Larry Lacy was formed in 1961, the 
new firm ventured into doing contem- 
porary designs for prototype speculative 
houses but soon became involved in 
Dallas’ multi-family housing boom. “We 
found ourselves caught up in something 
relatively new to us," Craycroft says. 
“But we felt we could improve upon 
the quality of what we saw being done. 
Projects were going up all around us 
that looked like motels, and they didn’t 
reflect the fact that people were actually 
supposed to live there. It was obvious 
to us that, if 40 living groups were to be 
crammed into the ground area that 
normally would accommodate 4 houses, 
something pretty imaginative had to be 


done just to prevent total chaos. So we 
began developing our own theories and 
ideas as to how we could make high- 
density living work.” 

And over the years, their ideas have 
proved to be good ones. Although their 
practice has expanded to include a 
broad range of building types—office 
buildings, banks, schools, shopping 
centers, even whole communities—the 
firm still is best known for its expertise 
in high-density design, 

Becoming Re-involved 

Craycroft and Lacy have tended to 
avoid the single-family detached 
dwelling. “When a guy comes through 
our door wanting us to design him a 
house, our first thought is that we're 
about to lose some money,” Craycroft 
says. “Like many firms, we're simply not 
set up to do custom houses, so we 
normally don't undertake one unless it’s 
as a favor to one of our regular clients,” 
And, until recently, it had been fifteen 
years since they had been involved in 
speculative single-family housing. But, 
early last year, Craycroft decided it was 
time to become re-involved with the 
house. 

“Maybe they just caught us at the 
right time,” Craycroft says of a Dallas 
huilder who wanted some new tract 
house prototypes. “After all, we were 
not exactly overwhelmed with work at 
that time. But I had thought for a long 
while that what we had learned about 
efficiency in designing apartments could 
be applied to single-family houses. So 
we decided to give it a try.” 

Craycroft-Lacy agreed to produce 21 
basic floor plans and three different 
elevations in a sales price range from 
$30,000 to $80,000. “Our financial 
arrangement with them was such that, 
initially, our work would cost them little 
more than if they had gone out to one 
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Craycroft's very favorite house, his own. 
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of the ‘plan factories,” Craycroft says. 
“But the royalities on this thing were 
to be the big pay-off. If we were right— 
if buyers could see the merits of our 
designs—then we all could make a lot 
of money. And so far, that has been 


the case.” 
Opportunity 
Craycroft is enthusiastic about the 


arrangement, and not merely because 
of the money. He feels it represents an 
opportunity for the architectural profes- 
sion, a way to overcome the economic 
realities of practice which heretofore 
have diminished the influence of archi- 
tects on that form which people know 
best—the single-family house. And he is 
all the more excited because his theories 
of efficiency developed in the high- 
density experience are being applied 
successfully. 

During the initial phases of the 
project, the proposed designs consistently 
yielded fewer square feet than the 
builders had envisioned. “They would 
tell me the house was too small,” 
Craycroft says, “and 1 would ask ‘why? 
Then we would go down the list and 
they would have to admit that most of 
the rooms were actually larger than they 
had originally specified.” 

Craycroft says it is all a matter of 
“composing things in an efficient way,” 
particularly in the case of circulation 
areas. “In school they used to place a lot 
of emphasis on the traffic patterns of 
the house. But let’s say we have a 
living room planned out and we need 
to provide access to a bunch of bed- 
rooms. Why create a hallway to get 
there? We have doors, don't we? It's 
when we start plotting all the traffic 
patterns and walling them into hallways 
that we begin to be inefficient with 
space.” 

Another way Craycroft says tract 
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housing can be improved—and that 
urban sprawl can be reduced—is through 
more efficient use of the tract itself. 
“We could live happily on smaller plots 
of ground if we would take greater care 
in relating the house to the site,” 
Craycroft says. “If we have a little 
chunk of ground to work with, let's at 
least arrange the house so that the family 
lives on the whole chunk rather than 
only within the walls of the house. 
That, to my way of thinking, is the most 
important measure we can take with 
regard to the single-family house. We 
should learn a lesson from Mexico, 
where for years they have been building 
their houses right up to the street and 
turning them within, 


Perceived Value 
In any discussion about the speculative 


housing field, Craycroft is likely to 
bring up the matter of “perceived value” 
—what it is that makes a house sell. 
And often he is amused by builders’ 
assumptions which influence the design 
of tract houses. “There was this one 
guy,” he says, “who was convinced that 
Country French styling would always 
sell houses in the Plano area, and that 
the specific feature making them sell 
was a wing wall that every one of them 
had, These days, it's the master bath- 
room that’s supposed to do the trick. 
It's got to look like the setting for a 
Roman orgy, with a sunken tub, shower 
spouts, and all kinds of glass and 
'growies,” ” 

But whether wing walls sell houses 
or not, Craycroft maintains that buyer 
expectations and ideals are central to 
the whole issue of housing. “By and 
large,” he says, “the homebuilding 
industry does a good joh in mecting a 
need. Their production techniques are 
tremendous in terms of being able to 
produce the product efficiently and 


inexpensively. But their level of design 
quality is only as good as they feel their 
buying public will let them make it.” 
He feels that as design standards are 
raised hecause of huyer demand, the 
tract house wili represent a greater 
opportunity both for the architect in 
search of work and for the average 
family in search of the American dream. 

It is only logical, according to 
Craycroft, that the tract house has met 
with such success as a housing alterna- 
tive. “The average guy on the street 
simply doesn't have very high aspirations 
when it comes to houses,” he says. “He's 
perfectly willing to settie for a sheetrock 
box. And if it looks like every other 
house on the street he is really, generally 
speaking, all the more happy. We are a 
nation of conformists, and people who 
go out and make some sort of statement 
with their house are considered kind of 
kooky.” 

Craycroft also points out that “the 
guy who wants to spend 30-70 thousand 
dollars is virtually priced out of the 
custom house market. To start with, he 
probably can't find an architect to do 
the thing, And secondly, he probably 
can't afford the construction since 
building on a one-at-a-time basis is 
prohibitively expensive.” So it is that 
“the middle-income guy's best alterna- 
tive may be to get the architect's input 
indirectly by patronizing a builder who 
is doing a good job with tract houses,” 

But there will always be those people 
who demand and can afford “the joy 
and inspiration, the capacity for self- 
expression, found only in the custom 
house.” Here, too, says Craycroft, is a 
source of opportunity. “But, however 
it chooses to do so, the architectural 
profession needs to become involved-- 
re-involved--with housing.” Meanwhile, 
people continue to dream. 
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“Most low-income housing 
projects fail hecause their 
form or style is unique and 
readily identifiable.” 


بو .اسلا 
TOM LEA‏ 
AUSTIN‏ 


TOP: Gilster House, Texas Coast. Con- 
sultants and Architects, 1977. RIGHT: 
Graham House, Woodville. Hintner and 
Lea, 1970. FACING PAGE: Plans for 
Hickman-Broussard House, Bryan. Under 
construction. 
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When Tom Lea left Eero Saarinen 4 
Associates, they warned him: “You'll 
wind up down there in Texas doing noth- 
ing but houses.” They hated to see a 
promising young colleague “waste” his 
energy and talent on private residences— 
with their limited social impact—and get 
caught up in developing his own personal 
style. 

Lea says they needn't have worried— 
only half of his practice is devoted to 
houses. But, more importantly, he has 
come to realize during the course of his 
career that house design is a worthy and 
defensible pursuit in itself. 

After returning to Texas in the late 
60s, while teaching design at UT-Austin, 
Lea began to explore and attempt to 
illustrate the unique complexity of the 
architect-client relationship necessary for 
successful house design. “In its concep- 
tion,” says Lea, “the Graham House 
(Hintner & Lea, 1970) reinforced the 
necessity for an intimate relationship, 
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both artistic and practical, for a mutually 
successful project.” So he put into the 
form of an exhibit the complete Graham 
House documentation, underscoring for 
students the intricacies of a communica- 
tion process missed in other types of 
projects—a process Lea still considers a 
main attraction of residential design. 

Intrigued by the idea of alternative 
solutions to human housing nceds, Lea 
turned in 1970 to investigation of free- 
form structures as co-founder of the Tao 
Design Group.” He and his associates 
experimented with sculptured free-form 
structures they felt might be more psy- 
chologically and environmentally respon- 
sive to human needs than conventional 
forms. “Our work required the re-investi- 
gation of every aspect of house design in 
a new vocabulary,” Lea says. “We had no 
models or imagery to rely upon except 
natural form, A bath tub was no longer 
an item to be selected from a catalog; 
rather it was a product of re-thinking and 
understanding the activity of bathing.” 
Since no previous technology existed, 
they developed their own tools and tech- 
niques and did their own construction. 
Lea feels he came away from the experi- 
ence with valuable insights into how a 
house should function. Also, he devel- 
oped an appreciation for design/ build 
control which he subsequently applied to 
more conventional forms. He designed 
and built two prefabricated wood-and- 
glass duplexes, for example, gaining inval- 
uable construction experience (he even 
did his own plumbing). But he was 
forced to balance the construction experi- 
ence against limits imposed on his design 
time by his inability to design/ build more 
than one project per year. 

Also shaping Lea's attitudes toward the 
house has been his experience with high- 
density dwellings. In 1972, Lea and for- 
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mer partner Evan Hintner participated 
in the federally-funded Austin Oaks proj- 
ect—the construction and subsequent 
sociological study of ten FHA-approved 
model homes—by designing the project's 
Housing Evaluation Center. It was here 
that Lea encountered most directly the 
significance of style and the general pref- 
erence of Texans for the single-family 
detached dwelling. “The study showed 
conclusively that even those families who 
could least afford a private dwelling 
strongly wanted a house,” Lea says. “And 
they wanted it to be in the style of the 
affluent, only smaller. Most low-income 
housing projects fail because their form 
or style is unique and readily identifi- 
able.” 

Attitudes Toward Home 

Lea feels this phenomenon points to an 
obvious need for changes in attitudes 
about “home” if high-density housing is 
to become more acceptable as it becomes 
more necessary. “Our notion that ‘home’ 
requires an individual dwelling and a plot 
of land permeates all income levels,” Lea 
says. “Some middle and upper income 
families are conforming to this image by 
building second homes in the country and 
are shifting to more centrally located 
townhouses and condominiums as perma- 
nent residences. Ironically, this trend 
could encourage the acceptance of high- 
density living by low-income families who 
really can’t afford their own private 
dwelling.” 

Having been frustrated by design re- 
strictions imposed upon him in several 
large developer-gencrated projects, Lea 
feels that more responsiveness to individ- 
ual and community needs—less adher- 
ence to industry standards of style, design 
and construction—will help make high- 
density living more acceptable. “A high 
level of architectural involvement is 
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needed,” he says, “to avoid the deperson- 
alization that normally characterizes 
high-density, low-income projects.” He 
feels the same principles are valid in 
single-family residential design. 

Lea sees house design as “creatively 
responding to divergent problems and 
synthesizing those individual solutions 
into an appropriate, life-giving form that 
will continue to provide pleasure for 
many years.” Lea’s firm implements this 
concept of design for a wide variety of 
clients. “We prefer to work with a full 
range of budgets,” he says. “The expen- 
sive house can benefit from the economy 
of design and construction found in the 
low-budget house, Yet, the expensive 
house expresses the celebration of human 
activity more exuberantly, thereby lend- 
ing understanding toward a simplified, 
less expensive, expression.” 

Since he encounters a full range of 
housing budgets, many of Lea's houses 
require the approval of a lending institu- 
tion. It has been a struggle, at times, to 
gain lender acceptance of new materials 
and construction methods, innovations 
regarding energy and environmental con- 
cerns, and unconventional forms. “Our 
practice definitely is limited by the lend- 
er, who generally has very little knowl- 
edge of architecture,” Lea says. “This 
condition—lender control of design— 
results from architects’ failure to make 
the public aware of good design criteria 
the lender should have to support.” 

Lea feels the builder also plays an 
important role. “It is the architect's re- 
sponsibility not only to design but to 
actualize the solution to the client's build- 
ing needs,” Lea says. “This calls for the 
architect to be closely involved with and 
in control of the construction process— 
whether the house is detailed with 40 
sheets of construction drawings, as in our 
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Gilster House (1977), or whether it's an 
owner-built house of basic construction 
like our Hickman-Broussard House (un- 
der construction). That is the only way 
to achieve the highest degree of success 
attainable within the parameters of the 
project.” 
Responsibility 

It is only logical, says Lea, to expect 
that most single-family houses will con- 
tinue to be designed by young architects. 
“After all, there are a lot more houses 
being built than skyscrapers or hospitals. 
And the big projects do require more ad- 
vanced production knowledge and capa- 
bilities.” But Lea plans to keep right on 
designing houses, along with larger proj- 
ects, because he sees it as something of a 
responsibility. “The dwelling is a micro- 
cosm of the community," he says. “Its 
design requires an understanding of the 
basic architectural unit---man. And only 
through designing for man's individual 
needs can we retain our humanity in the 
design of our communities.” 


“See Charles Harker story, page 30. 
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“The home is a refuge, a 
place of renewal, a source 
of order for our lives.” 


FRANK WELCH 
MIDLAND 
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That Frank Welch the boy enjoyed 
looking at houses might have nothing to 
do with his current architectural promi- 
nence. But then again, it probably does. 

Welch used to ride around Dallas with 
his parents looking at different neighbor- 
hoods, comparing the houses, sizing them 
up. Even today, when young architectural 
grads go to see him about a job, Welch 
wants to know: “Are they susceptible to 
the built environment? Do they make an 
appraisal of it? And do they do it sori of 
automatically?” Often the ones who do 
used to talk a lot about houses with their 
families, used to think houses were 
important. 


Whatever the role his childhood might 
have played, Frank Welch the architect is 
good at designing houses. And though he 
maintains a diverse, full-range practice-- 
objects to being “pigeon-holed”—the 
house is the form with which he is gen- 
erally associated. 


He learned a iot about the house from 
O'Neil Ford, who he terms “the biggest 
influence in my professional life,” al- 
though Welch worked primarily on com- 
mercial structures in Ford's office. In 
1959, when it came time to branch out on 
his own, Welch found himself in a situa- 
tion familiar to many young architects. “1 
started out with houses because that was 
the only choice,” he says. “It was either 
start out with houses or not start out.” 


But his practice has been rewarding 
through the years, and though he likes 
new challenges—"starting from scratch 
with a new building type"—he still has a 
lot of respect for the house, Of its 
significance in daily existence, Welch 
says the home—whether cave or castle 
—is the basic environment. “People 
tend to overtook its importance,” he says, 
“hut the home is a refuge, a place of re- 
newal, a source of order for our lives. It 


is more important than the office or the 
clubhouse—the most important place we 
spend time. It is forced to carry such a 
big load.” And continuing as the pre- 
dominant image of home, he says, is the 
house. “The American dream is as strong 
as ever: house on the hill, man and his 
castle. I encounter it every day. When the 
bundle of money is made, when the ship 
comes in, it's time to build a house sur- 
rounded by land and embellish it with all 
the trappings of success.” 

Welch's first step in designing a house 
is “to get to know the clients, to learn in 
detail what their lives are like now and 
what they will hecome. It’s a matter of 
designing for individuals, with their own 
habits, tastes, idiosyncrasies.” Early on he 
tells them, “There are probably four or 
five good ways to do this house: ulti- 
mately, we'll just have to pick one.” But 
the clients help mold the initial concept. 
“I take notes. I encourage them to bring 
clippings, anything that will communi- 
cate. Um looking for clues—implications 
from their social life, family life, love 
life.” 


Cold and Heartless 


Welch says too many projects which 
have a certain amount of architectural 
distinction still seem very empty, cold and 
heartless. They reflect a lack of commit- 
ment on someone's part, almost a kind of 
cynicism. He sees the productive client 
relationship as a situation in tension pro- 
ducing a kind of creative energy, as in the 
case of a portrait which is an expression 
of both the painter and the sitter. “I don't 
have the guts to create some kind of 
monument the client is supposed to find a 
way to relate to,” he says. “I have to de- 
sign for the individual.” He describes an 
example in which the client began with a 
picture of a Moorish castle. “I picked up 
some of the flavor, determined the mas- 
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The Anthony Caporina house, a sim- 
ple two-story box on a hilly, 100-acre 
site in Hearne, is a year-round weekend 
retreat with a 15-mile view over open 
meadow from the front door, a starkly 
different view of dense thicket from the 
rear. 

Caporina designed the house himself 
for his five-member family, which in- 
cludes three lively children. On the roll- 
ing site in the country near College Sta- 
tion, where he has taught at Texas 
A&M, Caporina decided to build south 
of the highest hill to capitalize on the 
contrast between forest and meadow. 

Not just visually appealing, this loca- 
tion has a functional purpose: the forest 
is a buffer against cold northern winds, 
while the southern meadow allows pre- 
vailing balmy breezes to blow unfettered 
onto the second-story Southern-style 
veranda. 

The first floor, designed as a private 
area, contains two bedrooms, bath- 
room, closet, and a broad, open, wooden 
porch, complete with rockers and a 
bench. The second floor, designed for 
social and communal activities, contains 
the kitchen, dining room, family room, 
fireplace and a veranda ideal for whittling 
away the time doing anything or nothing 
at all. 

Caporina labels his basic design phi- 
losophy “situation response,” with each 
project “determining the disciplines and 
methods for solutions.” —Patti Conner 
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Note: This project and the three de- 
scribed on the next six pages are winners 
in the Texas Society of Architects’ 1976 
statewide design competition. Out of 
some 165 entries, there were seven 
Awards of Honor and cight Merit 
Awards, all of which are being featured 
in Texas Architect this year. 
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GALLERY AS HOME 
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Robert Griffin William Jenkins. 
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David and Diana Hull wanted a new 
Houston home for themselves and for 
their expansive collection of paintings. 
What they got, from William Jenkins 
Architects, was a work of art in itself. 

The idea for the house came from the 
desire to take maximum advantage of 
the site, a plot of land pierced by two 
heavily wooded ravines with intermedi- 
ate meadow. Additionally, the need to 
display the paintings and to provide a 
separation of public and private areas 
were strong design determinants. 

Project architect Robert Griffin's 
conceptual solution was to utilize a 
major axis—formed by a pedestrian 


bridge and gallery wall space—to create 


a visual linkage between the two ra- 
vines as well as to separate the public 
and private functions of the house. A 
minor, more broken perpendicular axis 
forms the secondary circulation that 
suh-zones the public and private func- 
tions. Each major living space takes 
advantage of the site through strong vis- 
ual and spatial connections. 

—Patti Conner 


Architects: William R. Jenkins Architects, Houston 
Project Architect and Designer: Robert E. Griffin 
Consultants: Olive-Gregory Associates, Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Houston 

General Contractor: Willard & Associates, 
Houston 
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New Life, New Scene 


A change in lifestyle called for a 
change in scenery. Their children had 
grown up and moved away, so Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert A. Shepherd Jr. decided to 
strike out anew and build a home for 
themselves—a dwelling place tailored 
primarily to their own needs, hut one 
which should graciously accommodate 
their offspring’s return visits to home. 

Located within the Houston city lim- 
its along an irregular ridge between two 
wooded ravines, the site was a major de- 
sign concern for Houston architects Wil- 
son, Crain, Anderson and Reynolds. So 
as to disturb the natural environment as 
little as possible, the architects designed 
a cluster of four small buildings on stilts 
which weave into the natural terrain and 
foliage and straddle the irregular land 
without using heavy foundation walls. 
The result is a village effect, a cabins-in- 
the-trees kind of atmosphere which 
makes coming home a delight. 

One building unit houses a carport, 
servants’ quarters, and storage space; 
the front entry links a living pavilion to 
a two-story unit containing the kitchen, 
dining, and guest facilities. The fourth 
unit—the owners’ apartment—is con- 
nected to the living pavilion by a glass- 
enclosed hallway. 

While conforming to the character of 
the land, this arrangement also accom- 
modates the new lifestyle the Shepherds 
have undertaken. They can live in their 
own woodsy haven and welcome their 
children for visits, all the while retaining 
their long-deserved privacy. 

—Patti Conner 


Architects: Wilson/Crain/Anderson/Revaolds, 
Houston 

Interior Design Consultant: Herbert Wells, 
Houston 

Landscape Architect: Gregory Catlow, Houston 
General Contractor: Clarac Construction Co., 
Houston 
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Living Room 


Ideally, a house should fit its owner 
like a suit of clothes; it should mirror 
the psyche like the garb one puts on. For 
it is a very special territory, a private 
palace, a place to perform those func- 
tions in which one is most oneself, most 
at leisure, most free. A house should fit 
one's situations and one’s means, and 
one’s dreams. 

Ideally, then, a house, like its owner, 
might be expected to undergo transitions 
over the years—more space, a different 
look, a touch of class. 

Houstonian Richard Mayor wanted 
an addition to his contemporary residence 
on a forested lot: a new entry, a major 
living space, bar, toilet, and garden. Of 
primary concern to architects John Perry 
Associates, Houston, were scale transi- 
tions from the low ceiling of the entry 
and living space to the graduated high 
volume space opening to the court and 
garden. 

The solution provides a formalized 
transition into the house, adjacent to the 
new living space. The bar and toilet Below: Views from inside and out. 
spaces are molded into a curved form to ` vw 
mirror the curved exterior wooden wall A ' 
that encloses the outdoor garden; the i Fil 
roof rises to catch the sunlight. The ZA ۱ 
sloping roof provides further definition @— ي وي‎ 
of the seating area and relates back to 4 
the circular garden wall. Double glass 
doors apen onto the garden, expanding 
the sensation of roominess, and causing 
the entire addition to focus on the gar- 
den, the outdoors, and the tall tree 


standing gracefully over the small tile 
patio. —Steven McBrearty 


Architects: John Perry Associates, Houston 
Contractor: Howard Spandau Construction Co., 
Houston 

Interior Consultants: Bruce-Monicle Co., Houston 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 
THERE WAS A FAIRY TALE HOUSE 
IN THE WOODS... 
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By Steven McBrearty 


Nestled into the hills west of Austin is 
a fairy tale dwelling place—architect 
Charles Harker’s Bloomhouse. It’s a beige 
mass of curving, swirling shapes; a curvi- 
linear, cave-like, sculptured house. It is 
intended, as in a fairy tale, to be stumbled 
upon almost by accident in a merry stroll 
down a winding path through the woods. 
Rearing up like a genie out of the mes- 
quite and oak, the Bloomhouse delights 
and bewilders the senses. 

A humorous house it is, but not built 
simply for fun; bearded young Harker is 
a serious man. His house preaches a phi- 
losophy. His work is his message, like a 
painter’s message on canvas. Walking 
through such a structure is intended to 
make one rethink the whole process of 
living, to intuit the age-old mysteries of 
man and nature and our place in this 
world. 

Harmony is the key: an indivisible 
unity between nature and man. Western 
thought holds that man should conquer 
nature, Harker believes that in conquer- 
ing nature we conquer ourselves. In his 
system, habitations should be designed to 
co-operate with nature, blend into nature 
so as not to upset the natural balance of 
things. “This and similar structures gen- 
erate a feeling of peace within the in- 
dividual,” Harker says. “Peace and one- 
ness with nature. Ai the same time, 
excitement and stimulation. Here we have 
a paradox, the generation of two oppos- 
ing feelings. What has been created is 
something that does more than it could 
be expected to do. I've termed this 
phenomenon ‘supermorphic’—‘beyond 
the specified form.’ ” 

Harker feels our culture has estranged 
itself from nature and from the natural 
processes. “Our thoughts are dominated 
by the incidental concerns of daily life,” 
he says, “not the broader-based concerns 
most central to our existence. My struc- 
tures are delightful and exciting because 
they go back to the instinctual feelings 
that link us all together on a subliminal 
level.” 

The Bloomhouse, sporadically under 
construction for an Austin businessman 
since 1974, is the second such dwelling 
Harker has designed. In 1971, after ex- 
tensive research into new spray system 
technologies, Harker, Tom Lea and Evan 
Hintner formed the Tao Design Group” 
and began construction of the Earth 
House, conceived as an a-cultural struc- 
ture radically different from traditional 


*See Tom Lea story, page 16. 
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West facade; carefully planned view corridors. 
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Photo by Ben Mason 


Charles Harker 


Close-up of tower. 


modern architectural concepts. The over- 
all forms were based upon studies of or- 
ganic growth processes, and spatial con- 
siderations were based largely on emo- 
tional response. 

During the construction period, some 
10,000 people came to observe the 
strange structure being fashioned in a 
form of concrete sprayed over a poly- 
urethane foam base. Their reactions 
varied considerably. The a-cultural ex- 
terior was so different, so foreign, that to 
some people it was frightening. Once 
inside, however, most people liked it. So 
in his second venture, Harker devised a 
plan that would invite the viewers inside. 
For the Bloomhouse, he choose that fa- 
miliar phenomenon of Western culture— 
the fairy tale—as the basic structural 
mechanism. “It’s something that goes 
back to all of our childhoods,” Harker 
says. “I designed the house according to 
the structure of that literary form. People 
walk down the path, they come upon the 
house, and they are delighted.” 

The basic form of the Bloomhouse was 
fashioned using the same techniques as in 
the Earth House, but the finishes are 
much smoother and welded steel ribs 
form stronger underpinnings. The interior 
is, indeed, like the mad imaginings of a 
fairy tale writer. Rooms dissolve into 
larger rooms. Two air scoops funnel in 
the prevailing breezes. Everything flows; 
there are no sharp lines. 

When the project is complete late this 
summer, entry will be made through a 
solid wood door created by Austin sculp- 
tor H. Stephen Jackson. Down a spiraling 
staircase is a wide, irregularly-shaped liv- 
ing space, floored in circular cast tile. 
Down more steps to the right is a large, 
carpeted sitting area, and around a bend 
to the left is the kitchen, complete with 
conventional appliances sunken neatly 
into sculpted walls and cabinets and con- 
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Tower rises above setting. Personality changes with each view, 


cealed by carved cherry fronts. Cherry 
handrails curve down the stairs, accentu- 
ating the interior flow. Out of the kitchen, 
down more steps, is a sleeping area with a 
circular bed beneath the seashell form of 
a sculpted headboard. Above the entirety, 
approached by an eoclosed spiral stair, is 
a private study and guest space opening 
onto the panorama of the wooded valley, 
Harker’s work was preceded by a long 
line of architectural development. Gaudi, 
Wright, Keisler, Goff and Greene, he 
says, all share a similar intuitive ap- 
proach. “Gaudi could see the true line,” 
Harker says. “He couldn't help himself. 
He could see it. I have the same ability to 
see the one line out of all the possibilities 
which makes the whole flow together and 


work. The visual proof of that is in the 
Bloomhouse.” 

Harker considers himself an artist, his 
works “habitable sculpture” which can 
help elevate the daily experience of living 
to the level of art. He believes that the 
curved form is important and that the 
harmooic curve can generate an emo- 
tional response that nothing else can. But 
he is not obsessed with it. “It’s not just 
the curvilinear,” he says, “it’s the philoso- 
phy that’s critical.” Currently Harker is 
designing a house based not on the curve 
but on patterns of crystalline growth. 

Harker is quick to admit that he doesn’t 
have all the answers. “I'm still a young 
man,” he says. “The important thing is 
that I'm asking a lot of questions.” 
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Whether building or renovating, you want windows that — 


cut cut 


maintenance 


Pella's Energy-Tight 
Double Glass Insulation 
System has a full 13/16” 
dead air space between 
panes -- provides maxi- 
mum insulation at lowest 
costs. Tight-fitting wood 
construction and wind- 
proof weatherstripping 
make it truly Energy-Tight. 
Insulating glass also 
available 


Pella's optional 
Slimshade? fits in the 
0051-1۲86 space between 
the panes of the Pella 
Double Glass Insulation 
System and provides 
privacy and light control 
at the touch of a dial 
Helps reduce heat loss and 
solar heat gain, as well 


FREE catalog! For more £ Texas Pella Distributors 
detailed information send k. 

for your free copy of our The Vanwie Co 

28-page, full color catalog 5825 Edgemoor 

on Pella Clad Windows & Houston, Texas 77081 
Sliding Glass Doors. Or (713) 666-1841 


look in the Yellow Pages 

under “windows” lor the Pella Products Co 

phone number of your 904 Fountain Parkway 

Pella Distributor Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 
metro 647-4321 
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Pella makes a full line of 
wood windows specially 
engineered for easy 
washing of outside glass 
from inside. Cleaning 
expense is reduced and 
any extraordinary main- 
tenance that may be 
required, such as sash 
removal and reglazing, is 
easy and economical, 


Pella offers a tough 
aluminum cladding in 
attractive colors outside 
— the warmth and 
beauty of wood inside 
Aluminum exterior is 
cleaned, etched and 
coated with a high- 
temperature baked acrylic 
polymer. H won't chip, 
crack, or peel 
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Stripling Blake Lumber Co 
3400 Steck 

Austin, Texas 78757 

(512) 454-0401 


Louis P. White Co 

8802 Tradeway 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
(512) B26-8641 


Anything s possible with | | 
Alwine's unlimited brick shapes ۱ | 
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sapo a uncommon brickmakers — 


Use brick in unexpected ways to execute a design. Great Southern has the largest selection of the unusual 
Explore the almost limitless possibilities offered by in brick, architectural pavers, tile and flooring in Texas, 
Alwine's complete selection of unusual brick shapes, with prompt and dependable delivery anywhere in the 
sizes and colors. Do it with confidence, because be- State. We also have a thirty-year reputation for always 
hind all Alwine products is a 100-year record of quality, providing the unique to Texas architects. 

integrity and continuity. Contact Great Southern Supply. We'll come to see you 
Get the Alwine story from Great Southern Supply anywhere in Texas. If you like, we are even available 
Company — where you will always find every- to work with your design team. Just ask for Howard 


thing that's new — and uncommon — in brick and clay  Dudding or Gene Ballard at Great Southern Supply. 
products. Come see it all in our Houston showroom. 


GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


3637 W. Alabama St., P.O. Box 14507, Houston, Texas 77021, 713/644-1751. 
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Calvert 
Homes lour 


By Steven McBrearty 


There is no denying it—the old homes 
had pizzaz. Ornamented, gilded, stylish, 
glittery, pretentious as an old dame with a 
parasol, say what you will, the houses of 
yesteryear had a lot of oomph to them. 
They were wish-fuifillments, mirrors of 
the Victorian mind, as perhaps the mo- 
tion picture is the wish-fulfillment of 
the modern age. Graceful, yet larded 
with ornamentation, laden with intricate 
boxes and columns and colonnades, the 
Victorian houses of the late 1800s stand 
like dream visions of the past. The detail 
work that was poured into one of these 
homes is mind-boggling. Tiny crosses. 
Carvings on cornices. Miniature patterns 
repeated hundreds of times. Michael- 
angelos of detail, trellised, whorled, bal- 
conied. Undoubtedly the work of arti- 
sans. The kind of place kids of all ages 
love to ramble around in, explore like 
an amusement park; the kind of place 
that sets the senses on edge. 

Calvert, Texas, has standing blocks of 
such beautiful old houses. Located in 
the middle of the green rolling farmland 
north of Bryan, it was, during the 1800s, 
a booming cotton town, a railroad town, 
The rails for the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral out of Galveston ended here. Cotton 
chugged out, stuffed into box cars; cash 
rolled in. The folks in Calvert had 
walking-around money. Traveling New 
York theatrical troupes booked shows 
here; the main strip was a Bourbon 
Street of saloons. The Ringling Brothers 
Circus staked down its Big Top here. 
Casimir's Opera House booked lavish 
events. A baschall club played teams 
from San Antonio, Dallas, and Hous- 
ton. A Dun & Bradstreet index for 1870 
lists 104 businesses. Spacious plantations 
were built. And tbe houses: hig, many- 
sided Victorian gingerbread dollhouses. 
Landmarks to the era. 

Well, the Depression killed it all— 
flourishing businesses dried up like a 


rain-famished creek, leaving the houses 
and the storefronts standing, untouched, 
like a Disneyland frontier town. But the 
Robertson County Historical Commis- 
sion fortunately stepped in before all 
that glory fell to decay; many of the 
houses and churches and storefronts 
have been restored or are in the process 
of being restored. Many have been des- 
ignated as historical landmarks. An his- 
torical museum has been resurrected out 
of the original jail, Antique stores dot 
this town that once sported the world’s 
largest cotton gin. Every year for 

the last five years, the Commission has 
staged a Calvert Springtime Pilgrimage, 
offering visitors from all around the 
state (Calvert is conveniently located a 
practically equi-distant two-hour drive 
from Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and 
Austin), or anywhere in the world, a 
chance to behold what it calls “The 
State’s Largest Collection of Victoriana.” 
On the pages that follow, 7A provides a 
glimpse of this year’s tour. 

A pilgrimage through Calvert and the 
surrounding region is a journey through 
a set piece of history. It is like opening 
the covers of a book and stepping inside, 
as people do in fairy tales. These are 
houses which recall the bygone days. 
Houses the likes of which 
will never be built again. They conjure 
up storybook memories of simpler days 
—borse tracks on dusty roads and the 
clop-clop-clop of hooves. Porch swings 
and buggy rides. Rich men’s slender 
daughters gussied up to dazzle their 
beaus. Ladies in lace and swanky hats. 
Trains chugging in, whistles hlowing, 
hot white steam, pluming. 

These homes typify a graciousness of 
living that likely will not come again, 
living that was manners and style and 
tradition, They are well-worth seeing; 
they stand for a way of life. 
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Photos by Larry Paui Fuiler 


1. Douglas McCrary House, 1879. Out- 
standing specimen of Victorian architec- 
ture. Central door is intricately carved; 
some windows are stained-glass; porches 
on both stories. Roof-piece is broken by 
a turret. 2. James Hucks House, 1892. 
Distinguished for fretwork and ornate 
carvings. Tail ceilings, graceful stairway, 
carved front door with etched glass panes 
surrounded by stained glass are charac- 
teristic of period. 
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3. Jack Hart House, 1868. Shutters on 
tall central turret. High narrow windows. 
Delicate carved filigree on porch fence. 
4. Knapp-Norman Restoration. Fine 
wood scrollwork at tops of porch beams. 
Built up off ground on brick foundation. 
S. Kimbrough Gray House, 1900. Con- 
servative-style Victorian residence. Doric 
beams on porch. Third story attic. 6. 

W. D. Landers House, 1873. Greek Re- 
vival cottage designated as historical 
landmark by Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee in 1970. Wide, heavy 
columns on porch. Twin chimneys. 
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A lot of building for 57.52 a sq. ft. 


... alot more than you can see. The 12,500 sq. ft. 
headquarters building of the Don Love Construction 
company in Pasadena has a basement as well. 

The entire building is surface bonded concrete 
masonry, drystacked trom ten feet beneath the 
ground to the top ot the second floor and bonded 
both side sides with ۷۵۸۲ of SUREWALL® Surface 
Bonding Cement. The attractive exposed aggregate 
finish was achieved with marble chips laid over the 
surface bonding. 

Architect Leroy Hermes of Houston originally de- 
signed the huilding for tilt-up construction. The de- 
sign was changed to load bearing concrete masonry 
because of lower costs and ease of construction. 

Bay Area Construction of LaPorte built the shell, 
in spite of heavy rains during much of the building 


period, in only eight weeks. Shell cost was 57.52 a 
square foot. When completely finished, the entire 
building cost less than 516 a square toot. There was 
no skimping on the inside either. Two inches ot 
styrofoam insulation was added to the inside of the 
exterior walls to enhance the natural energy effi- 
ciency of concrete masonry. 

Surtace bonded concrete masonry is 200% 
stronger flexurally than ordinary concrete masonry, 
needs no further waterproofing, and can be finished 
as beautifully as ordinary plaster. Add up the plusses: 
speed, economy, weather resistance, energy effi- 
ciency, attractiveness, low maintenance. All good 
reasons why Don Love Construction is proud of 
their new home and why Bay Area Construction no 
longer thinks just of tilt-up. 


Barrett Industries 


6889 Evans Rd. Rt. 3 Box 211 BI 
San Antonio, Texas 78218 - (512) 651-6550 
1 (R00) 292 5426 
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Homes on the Range 


Herein we push way back, when the 
sixshooter was the law of the land and 
when houses were, shall we say, a little 
more basic than they are in the present 
age. But they worked--they had fire- 
places and water wells and places to sit 
and eat. They blocked wind and rain 
and sun. They weren't exactly pretty, 
but they got the job done. And they are 
visible signs of that from whence we 
sprang; they sing the saga of the open 
range, of pioneers and cowpokes, Indian 
fighters and ranchhands, the settlement 
of our land. Here the acting director of 
Texas Tech University Ranching Heritage 
Center discusses these old buildings in 
the context of restoration techniques 
used to preserve a near-forgotten portion 
of our Texas heritage. 


By Willard B. Robinson 


Located in Lubbock, the Ranching 
Heritage Center of the Museum of Texas 
Tech University is an outdoor exhibi- 
tion consisting of some twenty-five re- 
stored structures situated on a twelve- 
acre site. These historic buildings, moved 
to the center from various Texas loca- 
tions, provide a means of interpreting 
the chronological history and geograph- 
ical development of ranch life and range 
operations. 

In view of this important role, a high 
level of historical authenticity has been 
pursued in the work of conservation, re- 
pair and restoration. To provide a sense 
of history that only the patina of time 
can communicate, as much original ma- 
terial as possible has been retained in 
each historic structure, conforming to 
the concept set forth by the National 
Park Service and others: it is better to 
preserve than repair; it is better to repair 
than restore; it is better to restore than 
reconstruct. In many instances, material 
weakened from deterioration has been 
simply reinforced as unobtrusively as 
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TOP RIGHT: Jowell House on original 
site near Possum Kingdom Lake, Palo 
Pinto County. TOP CENTER: Rem- 
nants of stone outbuilding with trough 
for cooling foods at Jowell House. 
ABOVE: Restoration work in progress 
on El Capote cabin, log shelter from 
era of the Republic. 
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possible rather than replaced. 

When new components were installed, 
the original type of material was em- 
ployed. Then, insofar as today's skills 
allow, original techniques of fabrication 
were utilized. Thus in the restoration of 
the El Capote Cabin, a log shelter from 
the era of the Republic, the froe and 
mallet were used to split the shakes for 
the roof and the shaving horse was used 
to refine them in the same manner the 
tasks would have been accomplished a 
century-and-a-half ago, In the same spir- 
it, the adze was employed to hew pun- 
cheons for the floor. 


While every effort was made to mini- 
mize the visual incompatibility of new 
materials, it was considered essential 
that reconstructed details be discernible. 
No attempt was made to “antique” ma- 
terials to make them appear old. Careful 
notes relating to the installation of new 
materials as well as to steps taken to 
conserve historic work were recorded 
on drawings to aid future curators in 
conservation work. 


Before restoration was begun on any 
structure, the history of construction 
was documented as thoroughly as possi- 
ble. When they were available, the oc- 
cupants of the various buildings as well 
as carly visitors were interviewed and 
their recollections of colors, furnishings, 
and remodelings were recorded on tape. 
Then textual sources were studied to ob- 
tain additional information. Various ar- 
chival sources, courthouse documents, 


and family records were searched for 
official information, correspondence and 
travelers’ journals and histaric photos 
and paintings were studied to glean de- 
tails of typical architecture from the 
period to assist decisions where docu- 
mentation of a detail was missing. 

Basic to the philosophy followed in 
constructing the exhihit was the recog- 
nition that taste and methodologies 
change, and that restoration decisions 
should be made only with adequate evi- 
dence and without the prejudice of 
1970's taste, Moreover, every effort was 
made to avoid “over-restoration.” With 
the exception of work necessary for 
public safety, care was exercised to avoid 
improving any structure beyond its orig- 
inal condition. This approach also is 
being used in recreating the historical 
setting with plant materials. 

Archeological excavations were made 
at those building sites offering the great- 
est potential for historical information. 
These excavations provided clues to past 
life-styles as well as artifacts with anti- 
quarian interest. Archaeology also un- 
covered architectural artifacts that pro- 
vided patterns from which components 
could be reconstructed and exposed im- 
portant architectural features. At the site 
of the historic Jowell House, huilt in 
1870 in Palo Pinto County, archeologist 
Marsha Jackson excavated the remains 
of a stone outbuilding believed to have 
been a springhouse, or cooler, along 
with a large cistern and filter system. 
The cistern furnished water for a cool- 
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ing trough in the outbuilding. Cooling 
was accomplished through evaporation 
from saturated cloths draping containers 
in the trough. Water for the cistern was 
filtered through an underground cavity 
containing charcoal and pebbles. These 
features are being reconstructed as a 
part of the exhibit depicting self-suffi- 
cient life in the wilderness, the research 
for which has been funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

The excavated outbuilding, along with 
the Jowell House itself, may have been 
built by one of the European immigrant 
stone masons listed in the 1880 census 
of Palo Pinto County. The house was 
constructed with walls of both lime- 
stone and sandstone. Abundant in the 
vicinity, limestone was employed for the 
walis and lintels. Desirable for case of 
cutting, but not so readily available, 
sandstone was employed for the wall 
corners, sides of openings, and sills. 
Margins cut into the vertical corners 
provided beauty and precision of wark- 
manship. 

The walls and stone floor of the 
house, its only remains, were completely 
disassembled for moving. Prior to dis- 
mantling, individual stones were identi- 
fied with waterproof tags affixed with 
latex caulking. To control the locations 
of stones in the reassembly and the 
width of mortar joints, the centers of the 
large stones were marked. Then the ver- 
tical distances from a base line, plus the 
horizontal distances from the corners, 
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were noted on the tags. (Only those 
stones that had been originally cut to fit 
into a precise location were marked: 
those that were placed spontaneously by 
the mason in the original assembly were 
placed spontaneously in the reassembly.) 
After the tags were all in place, the fig- 
ures were recorded on drawings. Photo- 
graphs were made of cach clevation of 
the building. As an additional control, 
horizontal chalk lines were struck around 
the building at two-foot intervals. Since 
clay had been used for mortar, each 
stone was easily removed, packed in 
straw, and loaded onto pallets. After re- 
assembly, the tags and caulking were 
casily removed, leaving no marks. 

The Jowell House has been reassem- 
bled into the as-found condition and 
now is being completely restored. Since 
no early photographs have been found, 
the configurations of details will depend 
upon early visitors’ recollections and 
upon study of other historic buildings of 
the region, Cedar, sandstone, and lime- 
stone from the vicinity of the house are 
on hand to compiete the work. 

Original materials used in the build- 
ings at the center have been duplicated 
in the restorations as closely as possible, 
requiring in the case of primitive archi- 
tecture the importing of materials indige- 
nous to the locale where the structure 
was orginally located. This procedure 
was well demonstrated in the restora- 
tion of the Picket and Sotol House, an 
carly 1900s shelter originally located in 
Crockett County. Built in several stages, 


TOP: Jowell House after relocation and 
reassembly to as-found condition at 
Ranching Heritage Center. ABOVE: 
Part of meticulous procedure in Jowell 
House reconstruction, 
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the walls of the carliest part were struc- 
tured with posts planted into the ground 
three to four feet apart. Stalks of blooms 
from the sotol, a yucca-like plant, were 
nailed to both sides of the posts. To seal 
and insulate the walls, earth was then 
placed between the sandwich of sotol 
stalks. The last part to be added to the 
house was a room formed with walls of 
cedar pickets and a roof framed with 
sawn lumber which became available 
after the railroads reached the region. 
Details of restoration on indigenous 
shelters such as the Picket and Sotoi 
House are among the most difficult to 
develop. Descriptions of architecture are 
not often the subject of written records 
and the buildings deteriorate rapidly, 
leaving little evidence of details. Adding 
to the complexity of restoration of primi- 
live structures is the wide variety of in- 
digenous materials used, For example, 
although a simple technique, thatching 
varies from region to region with the 
types of indigenous materials available. 
In reconstructing the Picket and Sotol 
house, the study of other restorations in 
various parts of the country indicated 
the thatching could be applied in bun- 
dles tied to the roof framing in a pat- 
tern yielding a smooth appearance, This 
method was used on the center section 
of the three-room house. Investigations 
into thatching techniques also led to the 
discovery of traditional methods passed 
down from generation to generation. 
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Following the example of Jose Marti- 
nez, a descendant of Spanish Colonial 
ranchers of the Laredo area, sacahuiste 
grass was tied into bundles with strips of 
Spanish dagger (pita) which had been 
warmed by an open fire to make them 
pliahle. Then the bundles were placed 
over strips spanning the cedar rafters of 
the end room. Securing the thatching 
were Sotol stalks (huilotes) tied tightly 
to the strips with Spanish dagger. 

In an effort to retain as much origi- 
nal material as possible for the Picket 
and Sotol House, the picket walls were 
repaired rather than replaced. Extensive- 
ly deteriorated picket ends werc cut off 
and new sections of cedar were dowcled 
into place with epoxy glue. 

Authentic restoration of course pre- 
sents significant maintenance problems. 
However, at the Ranching Heritage Cen- 
ter this maintenance is accepted as an 
aspect of the living museum concept— 
one of the objectives of the building ex- 
hibit. Periodic repair of chinking and 
adobe and replacement of thatching are 
interpretable aspects of life in the wil- 
derness that improvements made possible 
by twenticth-century technology would 
fail to convey. Moreover, continual res- 
toration work assures that knowledge of 
certain indigenous building techniques 
which might otherwise be lost will be 
maintained for the appreciation of fu- 
ture generations. 


TOP, LEFT: Picket and Sotol House on 
original site. Note overgrowth, gaps in 
roo}, pickets. LEFT: Picket and Satol 
House after reconstruction, BELOW: Re- 
constructed interior of Sotol and Picket 
House. 


Willard B. Robinson 

is Acting Director of 

the Ranching Herit- 

age Center and serves 

on the faculty of | 
the Texas Tech Uni- 

versity Division of | 
Architecture. 
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In Texas... the one big reliable 
source for masonry reinforcing is... 


BLOK-LOK OF TEXAS! 


TAKE YOUR PICK... 


Whatever your needs are in 
continuous masonry reinforcing or 
wall ties, Blok-Lok of Texas is your 
best bet for quality products, a 
giant selection and super service. 
Choose from the nation's largest 
line (some of which are shown 
above). Blok-Lok products can save 
you mongy. Take Adjustable 
Econo-Lok for one example. Far 
sighted contractors are using this 
system to erect block walls on 
apartments without putting the 
facing on. The purpose...to get the 


ADJUSTABLE 
ECONO-LOK" 


roof on fast... weeks sometimes 
months, ahead of schedule. The 
mason can then come back at a 
later date to tie in the face 
perfectly with the block even if 
the joints don't line up. 


This is ali possible when you 
use Adjustable Econo-Lok. It is 
Flush-Welded" , the strongest weld 
in the industry. All Blok-Lok 
masonry reinforcing systems save 
labor - no headers to lay. 


Blok-Lok of Texas is a licensed 
manufacturer of famous AA brand 
systems. 
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BLOK-TRUS™ 


Ask for the Blok-Lok reinforcing 
guide. Then let us quote on your 
special needs. Blok-Lok of Texas, Inc., 
9017 Diplomacy Row, Dallas, Texas, 
75247, Phone (214) 637-1511. 


BLOK-LOK 
OF TEXAS, INC. 
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Licensed Manufacturer of AA Wire Products 
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Give them the fireplace they want most 


Consumer research studies show four important factors that you should be 

aware of when designing and building new homes. Û First, the most wanted new 
home feature. after kitchen essentials and carpeting. is a wood-burning fireplace. 
Most buyers surveyed listed the fireplace ahead of other features such as central air 
conditioning and garbage disposals. ÛJ Second, Heatilator Fireplace stands out as the 
most preferred brand name among new home buyers and remodelers alike. ÛJ Third, 
the Heatilator Fireplace costs less to buy and install than masonry. L Fourth, the 
Heatilator Fireplace weighs less than masonry fireplaces and requires no footings or 
blocks. Its compact design means it will fit almost anyplace, minimizing costly 
structural considerations. To meet the demands of today’s home buyers. yet remain 
profitable, design and build Heatilator Fireplaces into your homes. 

For information call or visit one of the Texas 

dealers listed on the following page. You can also 

call toll free (800) 553-8905 or write: Heatilator 

Fireplace, a Division of Vega Industries, Inc., 1996 


. Mike the way 
it fits anyplace. " 


“and at % the cost 
of masonry.” 


° 
W. Saunders, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641. 
We are also listed in Sweet's Files. tit 


AMERICAS LEADING FIREPLACE SYSTEMS 
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Texas Dealers 


The Featherlite Corporation 
Masonry Headquarters 
2065 Oak, Box 355 
Abilene, Texas 79604 
915/673-4201 


Fireplace Center, Inc. 
6652 Canyon Drive 
Amarillo, Texas 79109 
806/352-2031 


The Fireplace Center 
2225 Beltline Road 
Carrollton, Texas 75006 
214/242-0421 


Houston Brick & Tile Co. 
6614 John Ralston Road 
Houston, Texas 77049 
713/458-2410 


The Fireplace Place 
2316 Clovis Road 
Lubbock, Texas 79415 
806/765-7717 


George C. Vaughn & Sons 
10800 Sentinel 
San Antonio, Texas 78285 
512/653-6610 


Tom's Custom Craft 
&Fireside Shoppe 

Tom Clark 

1707 Hydro Drive 

Round Rock, Texas 78664 

512/251-4153 


Texas Brick 

5720 Franklin, Box 8436 
Waco, Texas 76710 
817/776-2661 


REUNION 


Mosher and Dallas, two names symbolic with growth 
of the Southwest since Mosher's inception in 1885 
are reunited again with the use of Mosher Steel in 
the Reunion Project, a 50-acre, downtown Dallas 
development. 

Utilizing 7500 tons of Mosher Steel, the multi-million 
dollar first phase, including the Hyatt Regency Dallas 
and Reunion Tower of Dallas, will be completed in the 
spring of 1978. 

The Hyatt Regency is a 30-story, reflective glass, lux- 
ury convention hotel, with 1000 rooms, an 18-story 
atrium lobby and a 20,000 square foot grand ballroom. 

Alongside is the 50-story Reunion Tower, topped by 
an observation deck, cocktail lounge and revolving res- 
taurant, all enclosed in a geodesic dome. 

Reunion ... reunites Mosher and Dallas in a skyline 
of steel, 


"9 


STEEL COMPANY 


fabricators of steel since 1885 
pon 
A Trinity industries Company 
۳ : 
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STEWART OFFICE SUPPLY CO Trumpets blaring, we now introduce “Projects in Prog- 


ress”--a new Texas Architect feature for which we harbor 
great expectations. A representative sampling of building 


TEXAS’ LEADING CONTRACT DEALER designs in various stages of completion, it is intended to 
- R š ان‎ š convey to the reader something of what is going on, archi- 
FOR COMMERCIAL INTERIORS 1 


tecturally speaking, around the Lone Star State—what the 
trends are, both in the big cities and in the towns and ham- 
lets that dot our far-flung expanse of countryside. 

This first time around, our five selections range from a 
San Angelo office complex to twin, glass-sheathed sky- 
scrapers gleaming high above the Houston freeway. All by 
Texas architects. We hope you find them interesting. 

And if you are excited about an unfinished project—no 
matter how large or small—which has reached the stage of 
signed construction documents, tell us about it. Send along 
a good reproduction of a rendering or two, plus basic in- 
formation—square footage, cost estimate, anticipated com- 
Delivery! Installation Authorized pletion date, that kind of thing. And tell us something about 


Offering these full services 


to the Professional: 
Procurement & Expediting 


Showroom Facilities 


| dealer for the the design problem and how it was solved. Appropriately 
Continuing Service followi submitted projects will be published as time and space 
ollowing permit. 
Product Research manufacturers: Please send submittals to: Editor, Texas Architect, 2121 


Austin National Bank Tower, Austin 78701. 


Survey Analysis 
GF 


Warehousin 
9 Herman Miller 


K / 

Make-Ready noll 
Lehigh-Leopold 

Budgeting Stow! Davis 


Kittinger 
Gunlocke 
Harwood House 
Probber 

Jens Risom 


Receiving 


ny ¢ thers 


Showrooms: 401 So. Lamar e Dallas 


400 So. Austin e Dallas 75202 
214/747-8581 
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Rendering by Rick Roseman 


New City Hall for Eagle Pass 


Eagle Pass soon will have a new city 
hall, a single-story 18,000 sq. ft. cast-in- 
place concrete facility adjacent to the 
existing police building, which will be re- 
modeled and incorporated into the total 
design. The new building will house the 
city staff and provide municipal services 
to the public. It is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in about 16 months. 

Designed by the architectural firm of 


Rehler, Vaughn, Beaty & Koone, Inc., 
San Antonio, the facility will feature a 
skylit central corridor and recessed win- 
dows to soften the effects of the incandes- 
cent South Texas sun. Skylights will also 
help illuminate the City Council cham- 
bers. A bronze glass hallway across the 
front of the building will link the City 
Hall lobby to the refurbished police sta- 
tion. The west face of the building over- 
looks an arroyo, which the city is plan- 
ning to develop. The sloping site will 


M, 


accommodate parking for 40 cars beneath 
the building. 

Projected cost is $1.1 million, to be 
financed by a public works capital grant 
from the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The project was selected for 
the grant out of 767 applicants statewide 
and is expected to create 325 jobs for the 
Eagle Pass area during its construction. 


Monray 
ROOF TILE 


For further information, call 


Monier Company 


Dallas (214) 299-5233 Houston (713) 692-5945 
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Weathering” 
For Sale... 


Office Complex to Open 
in San Angelo 


BLEACHING 
OIL 


A natural Driftwood 
Gray for shingles, 
siding, clopboards. 


Slated for completion in June, Adobe 
Place, a downlown, riverside office com- 
plex in San Angelo, is a flat-roofed, earth- 
toned masonry structure featuring a 
Mexican-style interior plaza festooned 
with potied plants and wood benches and 
trees sunk into the carth. All offices look 
inward, shaded from the hot West Texas 
sun: rear windows open the offices to the 
world outside. The exterior, patterned 


Cobot's Bleaching Oil, when op- 
plied وا‎ vntreoted wood sur- 
foces, imports o “driftwood 
groy in bul o few months . 

ae effect ordinarily found only 
in seocoost areos olier years 
of exposure to solt oir, Trouble 
free protection ond beouty 


after traditional Santa Fe adobe struc- 


Cabot's Stains of Houston 


HD-200 


Liquid Vinyl Wall covering — all-purpose 
low sheen costing 


Ideal for all surfaces in schools, hospitals, 
nursing homes, etc. Tough as pasted-on 
viny! wall coverings at less than 1/5th the 
cost. Easy to apply by roller or airless 
spray, interior and exterior. Self-priming 
on new concrete, drywall, wood. Can be 
scrubbed with commercial cleaners 
without harm 


2520 Drexel Drive 
P.O. Box 27164 


Houston, Texas 77027 


PHONE 
Jim Mulvey 
713/622-7042 


NN 
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tures, is trimmed in natura] cedar. En- 
trance to the complex can be made from 
any direction. A 55-car parking lot will 
front the southern side. 

Architect Jack Meek says the arrange- 
ment will provide 98 percent leasable 
space, since there are no elevators or in- 
terior hallways. At a total of 22,000 sq. 
ft., the project will cost about $600,000. 
It is being financed by a partnership of 
six San Angelo investors. 

The spaces will be leased to profes- 
sionals such as attorneys or accountants, 
Meck said. 


VALCRAFT QUALITY bakya 


ASTM E84 A 


CLASS 


FLAME SPREAD RATING 


KA 


PN 


SF-50 SPRAYFIL® 


1-cost Ton 
block tinsh 


This vinyl-acrylic coating fills, seals, and 
finish coats cement and block surfaces 
for only a few cents a square foot, 
material cost, in one application, Ideal 
for interior or exterior surfaces, SF-50 
is water repellent, flexible yet tough, 
extremely durable. Resists weathering, 
physical abuse and moisture conditions. 


For more details on both quality coatings write or cali: 


otts 


Jim Taylor 


PAINT 


” Tne Vespa Corporston 


11330 Indian Trail, Dallas, Texas 75229 


214 / 243-6844 
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Arabs Accept Houston Firm's 
Plans for Academic Facilities 


The Ministry of Education of the oil- 
rich Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has ac- 
cepted plans developed by James M. 
Sink Associates, Houston-based architects 
and planners, for a combination science- 
mathematics center and Junior College in 
the capital city of Riyadh. The facility 


will be a prototype for a potential king- 
dom-wide system of teacher training fa- 
cilities. 

The first phase of the development 
calls for construction of a concrete mega- 
structure consisting of six academic 
wings, each containing classrooms and 
laboratories. These are connected by an 
enclosed pedestrian concourse to a paral- 
lel structure housing administrative serv- 


Bookcases 


environment lid. 


5701 Richmond Ave (Jus off Chimney Rock) Houston Texas : 784-1500 


Made from fine 


woods or plastic 
laminates to your 


specifications 
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ices and library, The plan also calls for 
development of housing for 2,000 mar- 
ried and single students in apartments 
within easy walking distance of the main 
campus building, and a mosque accom- 
modating up to 1,200 for daily prayers. 

The Saudi Government will begin con- 
struction on 1.4 million square feet of 
Structures this year; construction on the 
second phasc, containing an additional 
600,000 square feet, will begin after 
1980. 

The buildings wilt be clustered for pro- 
tection from the intense heat and will be 
oriented on an optimum solar axis to re- 
duce the daily heat load. Limestone con- 
crete will compose the exteriors. A cen- 
tral chilled water system will serve the 
entire college complex with air handling 
equipment geared to individual buildings. 
A separate waste water treatment plant 
will provide irrigation water for land- 
scaped outdoor courts, walkways and 
recreational areas, Much of the land will 
be left in its natural state with native 
desert vegetation which blooms during 
the winter season. 

The completed college will accommo- 
date 6,500 students and a faculty and 
technical staff of 500. It will be con- 
structed on a 440-acre site near the 
Riyadh International Airport. 
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Twin Towers Rising in Houston 

New twin skyscrapers soon will grace 
Houston’s already teeming skyline. Steel 
erection has been completed on Summit 
Tower East, the first of twin 31-story rec- 
tangles to rise in Greenway Plaza's $120 
million Phase II office park complex at 
Southwest Freeway and Buffalo Speed- 
way. The tower is scheduled for comple- 
tion during the first half of 1978. 

Summit Towers East and West, to be 
sheathed in gleaming silver-tinted solar 
heat reflective glass, will add 800,000 sq. 
ft. each to the office project being built 
by Century Development Corporation. A 
third structure planned for Phase II is an 
l l-story office building containing 400,- 
000 sq. ft. 

Designed by the Houston architectural 
firm of Lloyd Jones Brewer & Associates, 
this new phase of development will up 
total office space in Greenway Plaza to 
4.1 million sq. ft. Construction of the 
second tower is expected to begin some- 
time this year, 

Summit East is three bays wide and 
eight bays long and measures approxi- 
mately 100 feet by 250 feet. It rises 412 
feet above ground level, not including the 
penthouse. 


Don't let our 58 years of 


AIA Documents experience scare you ... 


and 
Publications 


We have in stock a complete 
inventory of AIA documents 
and office, project and ac- 
counting forms. 


We have contemporary ideas we want 
to share with you. Let us help you save 
time and money with your office furni- 
ture specifications! 


We also carry a wide range of 
architectural and energy 
related publications. 


Call or write today for a 
current price list and order 
form: 

Texas Society of Architects 
2121 Austin National Bank 
Tower 

Austin, Texas 78701 

(512) 478-7386 


Wilhide Incorporated 


Business Interior Consultants 
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Solar Heat for a House 
in the Hills 


A solar-heated house is going up in the 
hills west of Austin, where the smell of 
prickly cedars percolates through the 
breeze. Just down the slope from the 
ridge of a very high hill, it is a compact, 
linear, two-story element open to the east 
to maximize the view of the city skyline 
and to receive prevailing summertime 
southeasterly breezes. Designed by archi- 
tect Sinclair Black for Austin doctor 
T. R. McElhenney and wife, the resi- 
dence will utilize flat plate collectors in 


conjunction with a 1500 gallon basement 
storage tank to generate up to 80 percent 
of the energy needed to heat it and 100 
percent of domestic hot water needs. 
Built of low-maintenance, fire-resistant, 
limestone-colored stucco, the house 
blends with limestone outcroppings in 
rugged surrounding hills. It features grace- 
ful curved promenades and walkways, 
elevated crossovers, and extensive decks 
for large gatherings out-of-doors. Open- 
ings to the west have been eliminated and 
the garage is situated to screen the house 
from the blue northers which howl down 
through the hills in the wintertime. 


Twelve-inch clay tiles, imported from 
Saltillo, Mexico, will line the downstairs 
floors. The second floor will be carpeted. 
Ceilings throughout are to be fashioned 
of re-sawn cedar, and all walls in the 
public sector will be painted white as a 
backdrop for the owners’ art collection. 

The solar heating system was designed 
by Stan Johnson, who owns Stan’s Heat- 
ing & Air Conditioning in Austin. Black 
terms it “very realistic.” While functional 
now, it also anticipates the development 
of more sophisticated solar heating ma- 
terials and techniques. 


Neogard’s Roofing-Insulation system 
is working “Deep in the Heart of Texas.” 
(Coliseum that is) 


And will aid Texans in fuel conservation 
year, after year, after year... 


The taxpayers in Waco, Texas wanted the new roof for their 
famous “Heart of Texas” Coliseum to be attractive and 
and that is what they have 


functional at a reasonable cost .. 
accomplished 


Our Elasto-Gard roofing system gave the Coliseum a 
beautiful modern appearance, and of equal importance, 
Elasto-Gard is providing an insulation with an extremely low 
“K” factor, which will save fuel in winter and provide more 
comfort in the summer, because of this insulation. Its white 
surface coating will also reflect the summer heat 


is combined with Neogard rigid foamed urethane insulation, 
It is lightweight, waterproof, and resists weathering and 
aging. This truly modern roofing concept now allows the 


architect to use all of the new building materials at his 


ry? 


Elasto-Gard is a fluid-applied reinforced roofing system that ™ 
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disposal with complete freedom 


For other coast-to-coast case histories, write to Neogard 
Corporation, P O. Box 35288, Dallas, Texas 75235. 


THE NEOGARD CORPORATION 
P O. Box 35288, Dallas, Texas 75235 
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Commercial Lighting 
By Kenroy 


Kenroy's capabilities encompass the broadest spectrum 
of custom commercial lighting requirements—From 
shimmering crystal Empires, Maria Theresas and im- 
posing Regency and Versailles, to the clean, sleek form 
of Contemporary, the brilliance of Italian glass, and the 


Got NG. DARING traditional beauty of Williamsburg 


A new catalogue is now available upon request illustrating 
all of Kenroy's lighting products. For a free copy, please 
write or call: 

Mallory Company/P.O. Box 30565 
Dallas, Texas 75230/(214) 239-3537 


Catalogues are also available from Frederick Ramond, 
Inc., Plantation Lighting, Inc., Ruby Lighting, Inc., LA S 
Lighting. 
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in the News 


Stark Museum of Art 


~ 


Tucker Award Winner 

The Austin architectural firm of Page, 
Southerland, Page has reccived a nation- 
wide honor—the 1977 Tucker Award— 
for its design of the Stark Museum of Art 
in Orange. The award is presented by the 
Building Stone Institute to recognize firms 
contributing to the building of an out- 
standing stone structure in the last two 
years. Dilworth Plaza, in Philadelphia, 
was the only other project cited in this 
year's awards program. 

The Tucker Award, named after past 
Building Stone Institute President Bever- 
ley R. Tucker Jr., is bestowed on the 
owner, architect, general contractor, stone 
quarrier, and stone installer of a winning 
project. Vermont Marble Company, of 
Proctor, Vermont, quarried, fabricated 
and installed the 33,000 square feet of Im- 
perial White Danby Marble constituting 
the exterior facade of the museum. Gen- 
eral Contractor for the project was W.S. 
Bellows Construction Company of Hous- 
ton. The owner is the Nelda C. and ۰ 
Lutcher Stark Foundation. Accepting the 
award, in behalf of the architects at 
their office April 21 was Louis F, South- 
erland, FAIA. 


AIA Gold Medal 

The late Richard J. Neutra, FAIA, one 
of the 20th Century’s most influential 
architects, has been selected by the Ameri- 
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can Institute of Architects to receive its 
1977 Gold Medal. 

The Gold Medal—the highest award 
bestowed by the 26,000-member national 
professional society—will be presented 
during the Institute's 1977 national con- 
vention in San Diego, June 5-8. This will 
be the first time the Gold Medal has 
been awarded since 1972, when its reci- 
pient was Pietro Belluschi, FAIA. 

Neutra, who died in 1970 at the age 
of 78, had a worldwide reputation as one 
of the practitioners of the international 
style. One of the first architects to con- 
sciously apply the findings of biology and 
the behavioral sciences to the design of 
human environments, he was also a pi- 
oneer in using modern industrialized 
building materials and techniques. His 
work has had a profound effect on archi- 
tectural thinking over the last 50 years. 

Born in Austria, Neutra came to the 
United States in 1923, worked briefly in 
New York and in Chicago, and in 1924 
went to Taliesin where he studied and 
worked with Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Throughout his half-century of prac- 
tice, Neutra designed a wide range of 
building types, from the homes and 
schools by which he first became known, 
to office buildings, churches, clinics, in- 
dustrial structures, libraries, and mu- 
seums. 


Falcon Reservoir Study 

A study of 18th and 19th century vil- 
lages and ranch sites now flooded by the 
Falcon Reservoir has been published 
through funding by the Texas Historical 
Commission and Texas Historical Foun- 
dation. 

Eugene George, adjunct professor of 
architecture and planning at The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, has written 
Historic Architecture of Texas: The Fal- 
con Reservoir from surveys conducted 
at the sites before the land was flooded. 
Falcon Reservoir, located on the Texas- 
Mexico border near Del Rio, was built 
in the 1950's as an international project 
intended to reduce a critical water short- 
age and damage from frequent flooding 
by the Rio Grande. 

In the study, George has presented 
photographs, drawings and maps of the 
sites, along with a history of the area's 
development, eyewitness descriptions of 
the settlement process and information on 
the culture of settlers in the area. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A 


SINGLE 
SOURCE 


FOR WALLCOVERING 
NEEDS! 


There is... Wallpapers Inc 
appreciales the professional s 
approach lo the industry and 

distributes o complete array of 


materials and services Our own 
exclusive lines and those of the 
other top suppliers are constantly 


expanded to include the latest 
trends and traditionals 


We Cover It All: 

ef rial Vinyls 

۰ Suedes 

۰ Flexible Wood Veneers 

Cor 

- Handpnnts 

۰ Grasscloths 

۰ Linens, Woois and other Fabrics 
* Leathers 

+ Metallic Wallcoverings 

e Mirror Tiles 

+ Carpets for the wali 

+ Custom Wallcoverings and 
Much More 


TheSingle Source for Professionals 


Wallpapers 
Inc. 


6110 RICHMOND AVE. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 
(713) 781-5510 
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Position Open 


Head architect needed im- 
mediately for an expanding 
building firm. Will be respon- 
sible for the architectural de- 
partment of a large building 
firm located within one hours 
driving time from Austin. Re- 
sponsibilities will also include 
the hiring of all office person- 
nel. 


Applicant must be registered 
in Texas with some prior ex- 
perience practicing in Texas 
and be willing to relocate. In 
addition to a base salary, 
compensation will include 

a percentage of company 
profits and a company car. 


Salary negotiable Fee paid 
Unlimited potential for career 
oriented, energetic individual 
.. Contact: Resource Con- 
sultants/Millican Bldg., 
400 E. Anderson Lane, 
Suite 334/ Austin, Texas 
78701 /(512) 837-6901. 


DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN NATURAL TERRA COTTA and 
WHITE GLAZED URNS, VASES and PEDESTALS, FOUNTAINS 
and UNUSUAL FIGURES CARVED IN SANDSTONE, TERRA 
COTTA, TRAVERTINE, MARBLE, and BRONZE 
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Goldwin Goldsmith Hall? 
The Architecture Buiiding on The Uni- 
versity of Texas Austin campus might be 
destined to receive a new name: Goldwin 
Goldsmith Hall. A group of ex-students 
and interested professionals is circulating 
a pelilion entreating University officials 
to effect the name change next year in 
honor of the late architect, educator and 
former department head. Initiators of 
the petition cite Goldwin C. Goldsmith's 
influence in securing the building, his 
leadership in early architectural educa- 
tion and his contributions to the archi- 


IIe 


INC 


OAK LAWN PLAZA / 308, 
1444 OAK LAWN AVE,, 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 

(214) 744-1269 


LOS ANGELES: 

690 N. Robertson Blvd,, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 90069 
(213) 657-3752 

(213) 657-1051 


SEATTLE: 

A. David Adame, 

222 First Ave, South, 
Seattle, Washington 88104 
(206) 622-6325 


tectural profession as justification for 
the proposed change. 

Born in 1871, Goldsmith (or Goldy, 
the nickname he liked) devoted a long 
life to architecture. In 1898, he was grad- 
uated from Columbia University with the 
Bachelor of Philosophy in Architecture. 
During his student years, he had helped 
support himself working in the office of 
McKim, Mead and White. After gradua- 
tion and a successful practice in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, he founded and chaired 
ihe Department of Architecture at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. In 1928, 
he accepted an invitation from UT to re- 
organize and head the architectural cur- 
riculum. 

For eight years, Goldsmith chaired and 
revitalized the Department of Architec- 
ture (then under the College of Engincer- 
ing), which led to approval of the De- 
partment by the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board. He was supported by 
a quality faculty, and students came to 
study from all parts of Texas, the U.S, 
and Latin America. 

Goldy was a champion of architectural 
education. He founded Texas' first chap- 
ter of Tau Sigma Delta, nationa! honor 
society for architecture students, and held 
every office in the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture. Professor 
Goldsmith was known as a preacher and 
practitioner of exacting professional ethics 
and taught thorough required courses in 
office practices and technical specification 
writing. 

A scholar and author, Goldsmith wrote 
the book Architects’ Specifications and 
donated its royalties to the publisher, The 
American Institute of Architects. The 
book was adopted as a popular textbook 
and is still an important treatise and ref- 
erence. Goldsmith was a distinguished 
AIA member and leader, helping establish 
the Texas Society of Architects and its 
chapters, In 1930, he became the first in 
Texas to be admitted into the College of 
Fellows of AIA. 

Goldsmith was elevated to Professor 
Emeritus in 1955 and maintained an in- 
terest in the school until his death in 1962. 
He bequeathed $20,000 for student schol- 
arships in architecture both at UT and at 
the University of Kansas. If implemented 
next year as requested, the hoped-for 
name change will mark the semicenten- 
nial of Goldy’s arrival at the Forty Acres. 
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In the world of 
communications, Dukane 
offers many 

specialized systems... 
one will meet the needs 
and budget requirements 
of every client. 


Hospital systems 


Theatre sound School communications Alarm systems 


00000000: 


Information retrieval Stadium sound Time & Signal systems 


For more information 
communicate with your local 


Dukane Distributor. 
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News of Firms 


The Dallas firm of Jarvis-Putty-Jarvis 
Architects has appointed David L. Atte- 
berry as senior associate architect. 

Dales Y. Foster, Inc., Architects & 
Planners, is now Foster + Meier Archi- 
tects, Inc., with offices at 800 LTV 
Tower, Dallas 75201. Telephone: (214) 
748-5055. 

M. R. “Newt” Newberry, and Gary 
C. Pullin, have organized the new firm 
Newberry/ Pullin Architects located at 
302 First National-Ely Building, Abilene 


79601. Telephone: (915) 672-6571. 

The Houston firm of Theodore M. 
Heesch, Inc., Architects, Planners, and 
Interior Designers, has announced the 
following new appointments: Doyle 
Wayman as project manager for archi- 
tectural projects; Jerry C. Williams as 
project interior designer; Sam Crawford 
as project architect; and Holly B 
Greaves as assistant interior designer. 

JV HH Architects, Houston has relo- 
cated to 1535 W. Loop South, Suite 
430, Houston 77027. 

Fred J. MacKie Jr. FAIA, retired 


Masury 


Paints 4 Protective 
Coatings For Every 
Commercial Application 


Masury manufactures paint for the quality conscious architect and 
knowledgeable painting contractor and maintenance engineers 
It's for this reason Masury products are great for commercial and 
industrial use. Whatever your painting, look to Masury dealers 
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from active practice in the Houston firm 
of Mackie and Kamrath Architects Jan- 
vary I—forty years after forming the 
firm with Karl Kamrath, FAIA. MacKie 
served as president of TSA and of AIA's 
Houston chapter and was on the board 
of the Texas Architectural Foundation 
for many years. Since MacKie's retire- 
ment, four firm members have been 
named partner to join Kamrath, senior 
partner, continuing the practice under 
the same firm name. They are Lloyd 
Borget, FAIA; Mrs. Ross Belle Gillette, 
Eldred Brunson, and Vincent Hughes Jr. 
Prior to MacKie's retirement, the firm 
was one of the oldest in the country not 
to have added partners or associates. 

The McGinty Partnership Architects, 
Inc., Houston, has announced that found- 
er and Board Chairman Milton B. Me- 
Ginty, FAIA, has become a consultant 
to the firm. J. L. Parish and Milton Mc- 
Ginty Jr. now are vice-presidents of the 
firm. 

The Houston firm of Golemon & 
Rolfe, Architects, has named John M. 
Farrell as a partner in the firm. Samuel 
G. Catli Jr., Janita Lo, Robert Kester 
and Harry A. Harwood have been named 
associate members. 

The international firm Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill has opened a full- 
service office in Houston at 5333 West- 
heimer, 77027. Telephone: 965-9350. 
SOM Associate Partner Richard Keating 
is managing director of the Houston of- 
fice, the firm's 11th worldwide. 

Architect Robert A. Brooks and 
James T. Collier have announced the 
formation of a new firm, Brooks/ Collier 
Architects, located at Suite 220, 3133 
Buffalo Speedway, Houston. 

Diversified Design Disciplines, Inc. 
(3D), has changed its firm name to 3D/ 
International (3D/D), J. Victor Neuhaus 
IH, FAIA, president of the Houston-based 
company has announced. The new name 
formerly was used by a subsidiary of the 
company. 

Since 1972, the company has been 
functioning under central management as 
four operational groups: 3D/ Neuhaus + 
Taylor and 3D/ Engineering (Chenault & 
Brady) of Houston; 3D/Brooks, Barr, 
Graeber & White of Austin; and 3D/In- 
ternational, a New York-based offshore 
corporation offering international project 
management services. 
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In addition to Neuhaus, senior officers 
of 3D/I include Jack M. Rains, executive 
vice president and chicf operating officer: 
Charles R. Sikes Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident and director of technical services; 
William N. Bonham, executive vice pres- 
ident and managing director of interna- 
tional operations; Walter Cunningham, 
senior vice president and director of engi- 
neering; and senior vice presidents How- 
ard R. Barr, FAIA, David C. Graeber, 
Richard W. Jennings, and Harwood Tay- 
lor, FAIA. Bonham is headquartered in 
New York City; Barr, Graeber and Jen- 
nings are based in Austin; and all other 
officers are located in Houston. The firm 
also recently announced that Connie San- 
ders has joined the firm to coordinate its 
public relations program. 

Architect Jeri L. S. Morey has joined 
the Corpus Christi firm of Bennet, Martin 
and Solka, 4707 Everhart, Corpus Chris- 
li, 78411. 


Wild Basin Update 


Two years ago, a group of Austin citi- 
zens began a struggle to keep intact some 
288 acres of unspoiled woods, creeks and 
limestone canyons just outside the western 
city limits (See Texas Architect, May- 
June, 1975). Now, with the help of a 
wide range of Travis County citizens, in- 
cluding environmental groups, business- 
men, school children, church groups and 
senior citizens—the proposal to create the 
Wild Basin Wilderness Park is fast be- 
coming a reality. 

Total funds raised by the Committee 
for Wild Basin Wilderness Park are ap- 
proaching 75 percent of the $175,000 
plus required to receive matching federal 
funds for the tract. The U.S. Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation already has presented 
580.228 of its money to match local funds 
raised by the citizen's committee. Finan- 
cial help is needed primarily to acquire 
two remaining core tracts still on the 
market and in danger of being developed. 
Although the deadline for raising the re- 
maining funds is July 1978, the commit- 
tee “is under tremendous pressure to buy 
land before people begin developing it,” 
said Janet Poage, coordinator of the Wild 
Basin commitice. 

Within the past year, several new de- 
velopments have occurred. Travis County 
has agreed to maintain and operate the 
park. A $5,000 grant from Texas Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs will allow 
Travis County to develop a plan for the 
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maintenance and operation of the park 
and to pay for equipment and materials 
needed for an environmental education 
program. From July 11 through August 
5, 25 in-service teachers and community 
leaders will participate in a field-centered 
program designed to help them develop 
plans for educational use of the park and 
to develop a preliminary park guide. 

The Wild Basin committee hopes to 
have a nature trail completed hy next 
fall so that Central Texas schools can 
use it. The Natural Science Subcommit- 
tee of the Advisory Group to the Wild 
Basin committee is planning the nature 
trail, which the Sierra Club has volun- 
teered to install. And to prevent vehicles 
from endangering the sanctuary, the 
Capitol Cats Motorcycle Club has started 
a public relations campaign. 

Benefits and fund-raising activities will 
continue until the $175,000 goal is 
reached. Persons or organizations wishing 
to help can send donations or inquiries to: 
Wild Basin Fund, P.O, Box 13455, Aus- 
tin, Texas 78711. Make checks payable to 
Wild Basin Park Fund. 


Position Open 
Staff Architect 


The Fort Worth Independent School 
District is accepting applications 
for the position of staff architect to 
administer the 570 million Facilities 
Improvement Program. This is a 
five-year position, The successful 
architect will be entitled to all Fort 
Worth Independent School District 
fringe benefits. Interested persons 
should apply by letter, including a 
resume, to Dr, Richard M. Burnett, 
Director of Personnel, Fort Worth 
Independent Schoo! District, 3210 
West Lancaster, Fort Worth, 76107 
by May 27, 1977. 


Qualifications: 

e Must be a licensed architect in 
Texas and have practiced in an 
administrative capacity on similar 
projects. 

۰ Must have knowledge of educa- 
tional architecture. 

e Must have overall administrative 
ability and should have experience 
in the administration of remodeling 
and new building construction. 


Has this face 
become more 
familiar to you 
than your 
golf partner’s? 
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You may own a large piece of 
property as an investment. But time and 
experience prevent you from looking 
after that investment properly. For 16 
years, Chaparrosa Agri-Service has 
profitably run a 70,000 acre Texas 
ranch, We've been active in Texas A&M's 
animal resource program, and worked 
with a major chemical company in 
developing a new weed control herbicide. 
And Chaparrosa Agri-Service is noted 
for management in international 
ranching operations. 

We can put our experience and 
expertise to work for you. Chaparrosa 
Agri-Service can completely manage 
your ranching operation. From original 
investment to product marketing. 

Complete management. Experience. 
Expertise. For a fee, Chaparrosa Agri- 
Service can ensure your investment is 
well protected. For a brochure describing 
our complete Agri-Service program, 
phone or write: 

Dudley T. Campbell 
President 

2000 NBC Building 

San Antonio, Texas 78291 
(512) 227-5101 
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Chaparrosa 
Agri-Service 
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Taylor Lectures at A&M 


TSA Executive Director Des Taylor 
lectured to a Professional Practice class of 
4th year architecture students at Texas 
A&M University April 19 about “Archi- 
tecture and the Law.” During the lecture, 
Taylor presented a report on current legis- 
lative and legal questions confronting the 
architectural profession. 

Taylor, an attorney, monitors ongoing 
developments in the legislative sphere af- 
fecting architects and architecture. 

Architect Wes Harper is instructor for 
the course. 
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residence in Dallas, 
Leon Chandler, architect. san 
Another job by Roach Paint Co. 


SINCE 1934 


Roach: Paints for the 
Professional 


So when you specify paints, specify Roach. Paints for the 
Professional. And don't forget the special Architect's Hot Line. 
Just Phone (toll-free) 800-492-6766. 


PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Phone (214) 748-9421 ۰ 1306 River Street 


Industry News 


The Dallas chapter of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors has moved to 10210 
Monroe Drive, Dallas 75229. Telephone: 
(214) 358-1473. 


Henderson Clay Products, Inc., has 
acquired the physical assets of the Major 
Brick Company in Henderson. Known 
as Henderson Clay Products Plant #2, 
the additional plant increases production 
of Henderson Ciay Products to 150 mil- 
lion bricks per year. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 75202 
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Justin Industries, of Fort Worth, has 
fully acquired Featherlite Corporation as 
of Jan. 31. Keeping its headquarters in 
Austin, Featherlite will continue operat- 
ing as a separate division, as well as tak- 
ing on eight Justin concrete products 
operations. Featherlite has 21 plants 
under its jurisdiction in a six-state area. 


The Prestressed Concrete Institute 
(PCT) has issued a “call for entries" for 
the 1977 PCI Awards Program, annual- 
ly recognizing excellence in design using 
precast and/or prestressed concrete. 

Any kind or type of structure in the 
United States or Canada using prestressed 
concrete or architectural precast con- 
crete may be entered. The program is 
open to all architects and engineers prac- 
ticing in the U.S., its possessions, and 
Canada, and to interested government 
agencies. 

Deadline for entries to be received at 
PCI is August 8. Entry rules and addi- 
tional information are available from the 
Prestressed Concrete Institute. 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606, 
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Houston Central Library 


Texaco Building 


Masonry Institute Award 


The Masonry Institute of Houston-Gal- 
veston announced its first masonry design 
award competition winners at the Nicho- 
las Clayton Awards Program in Hous- 
ton’s Hyatt Regency Hotel April 22. Two 
awards for design excellence were pre- 
sented to the Houston architectural firm 
of S. L Morris Associates for outstanding 
architectural accomplishment utilizing 
masonry in their design of the Houston 
Central library and the Texaco Building. 

Architect Nicholas Clayton, who prac- 
ticed in the Gulf Coast Area at the turn 
of the century, is famous for imaginative 
use of masonry in projects such as the 
Bishop's Palace in Galveston. 


Appointments 

Clyde Pope Jr., corporate architect 
tor The Southland Corporation in Dal- 
las, has been appointed to the AIA Na- 
tional Architects in Industry committee. 

Pope, who has taught “environmental 
awareness” at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and “architectural technology” at 
El Centro College, will also serve on 
AIA’s Subcommittee of Educational Lia- 
ison. He currently is a member of the 
Advisory Committee for Mountain View 
College in Dallas. 

The National Architects in Industry 
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committee, composed of staff architects 
from companies including IBM, Du- 
pont, Exxon, and Xerox, develops pro- 
grams to assist corporate architects in 
their practice and to promote greater 
cooperation among members of the pro- 
fession in improving the environment. 

Ralph Anderson, partner in Wilson / 
Crain / Anderson / Reynolds Architects, 
Houston, has been named to the College 
of Education Foundation Advisory Coun- 
cil of The University of Texas at Austin 
by University President Dr. Lorene 
Rogers. 


The council provides advice and sug- 
gestions to the dean on future directions 
of the College of Education programs 
and assists in seeking private gifts and 
Financial grants to fund educational pro- 
grams. 

Anderson was a principal in the de- 
sign and planning of the new structure 
which houses the College of Education 
on the Austin campus. The National 
School Board Association jury has se- 
lected the 250,000-square-foot building 
as one of the ten most outstanding edu- 
cational buildings of the year. 


Fireplaces by Majestic 
Measure Up. 


Whether free-standing or built-in, Majestic 
wood-burning fireplaces meet the demands of 
the most discriminating architect. Dozens of 
styles and colors meet virtually any residential 
or commercial need without the structural 
restrictions or high cost of full masonry con- 
struction. To see for yourself that Majestic 
measures up, contact your local distributor: 


وا تیا 
7 $ = = 3 
Majestic,‏ \ 


Fireplace Shop & Specialties 
6500 Burnet Road 

Austin, Texas 78757 
512/459-3141 


Gleason Mfg. Co. 

385 N. Weidner 

San Antonio, Texas 78233 
512/656-1010 


The Earl McMillian Company 
1100 West Beit Drive 
Houston, Texas 77043 
713/467-1751 


The Haden Co. 
2707 Satsuma 
Dallas, Texas 75229 
214/241-3551 


Jewell Concrete Co. 
8.0. Box 5669 
Longview, Texas 75601 
214/759-4437 
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Marcus R. Tucker, vice president of 
the Houston-based firm of 3D/Interna- 
tional, has been appointed to the AIA 
Steering Committee on Interior Archi- 
tecture. 


The committee coordinates profession- 
al development activities and develops 
information resources for AIA members, 
intern-architects and students. It also 
serves as liaison between AIA and re- 
lated professions, universities and the 
public. 


Tucker is director of Interior Archi- 
tecture for 3D/International and imme- 
diate past chairman of the Interior Ar- 
chitecture Committee of TSA. 


News of Schools 


UT-Austin—The School of Architec- 
ture at UT-Austin will receive a $14,000 
grant next year from the Energy Research 
and Development Administration for two 
graduate traineeships. 


The grant will support two architecture 
graduate students for a year in research 
on energy conservation as it applies to 
architecture. The students, to be selected 
by a faculty committee next fall, will be 
required to focus their research on build- 
ing conservation. 

Applications for the traineeships will be 
accepted until July 1, 1977, in the office 
of the School of Architecture. It is re- 
quired that the applicants be United States 
citizens, admitted into the Master of 
Architecture program at UT by July 1, 
hold a bachelor of architecture degree and 
carry a full-time graduate load next year. 

Texas A&M—Texas A&M University 
is accepting applications and nomina- 
tions for Environmental Design faculty 
positions which will be available Sep- 
tember 1. 

The positions involve teaching archi- 
tectural and environmental design at the 
undergraduate level. A Master's degree 
from an accredited school is required, 
as well as a professional license or in- 
tent to obtain professional registration. 
Candidates should have office practice 
experience. Salaries are commensurate 
with full-time, nine-month employment 


THE BOOK FOR AUSTIN LOVERS... 
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Austin and Its Architecture 


Austen and A» Archea ture 


Published by the Austin Chapter American Institute of Architects 
5000 E. Ben White Blvd. * Austin, Texas, 78741 
Hardback, 112 pages, 485 photographs, hundreds of little-known facts, 


buildings, places, trees, etc. 
Yes, I'd like to have 


copies mailed to me. | have enclosed a 


check or money order for 512.75” per copy. (AIA members 510.75") 


Name 
Address 


City 
"includes sales tax and postage 
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at instructor, assistant professor and as- 
sociate professor ranks. 

Applications should include a resume, 
academic credentials and letters of ref- 
erence. A portfolio, or slides, should be 
available upon request. Deadline is July 
۱. Send applications to John O. Greer, 
Head, Department of Environmental De- 
sign, College of Architecture and Envi- 
ronmental Design, Texas A&M Univer- 
sity, College Station, 77843. 


Young Architect Award 


David K. Williams has been named 
Dallas Young Architect of the Year by 
TSA's Dallas chapter. 

Williams has been associated with two 
architectural firms in Dallas. For Ralph 
Kelman, he worked on the Preston del 
Norte Villas Recreation Building. For 
Burson, Hendricks & Walls, in which 
he has been promoted to an associate- 
ship, Williams worked on the Cumber- 
land Hill Tower and the Old City Park 
preservation project. 

Williams received the AIA School 
Medal when he graduated from Texas 
A&M in 1971. 


School Board Member 


Becky Garner, TSA Austin chapter 
executive secretary, was elected April 2 
to a three-year term on the Hays Con- 
solidated Independent School District. 
Garner, the first woman ever elected to 
the post, defeated two male opponents 
for Place 7 on the seven member board. 


Death 


Benjamin K. Wyatt, San Antonio 
Chapter member emeritus, died April 20. 
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Prestressed & Precast Concrete Products 
Rock Products 
Quick-Lime and Hydrated Lime 
Concrete 
Asphaltic Concrete 


McDonough Brothers Incorporated 
At. 2, Box 222 

IH 10 at Beckman Rd. 

San Antonio, Texas 78229 

(512) 696-8500 
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The Clegg/Austin Collection. 


Clegg/Austin makes the furniture and Sample Library, Procurement and 
designs of Knoll, Herman Miller, Expediting, Receiving, Warehousing, (117111 


Lehigh-Leopold, Steelcase, Probber Delivery and Installation and follow up 
and a.i, available to Austin and other service 


Texas architects Clegg/Austin. Working with Texas WIL | e | 
[ Every product is backed by extensive architects to attain the utrnost in tunc- bang 
and competent services forthe profes- tional beauty and design ` x 
sional: Budget Preparation, Research CLEGG /AUSTINING NG 
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@ Because nothing saves gas 
like equipment and appli- 
ances that are designed to 
use gas in the first place. 
They give you more for your 
energy dollar because they 
actually use less gas than 
their electric counterparts. 
Gas heating equipment uses 
less gas than electric heat- 
ing equipment. Gas kitchens 
use less gas than electric 
kitchens. And so on. 

The reason is that elec- 
tricity has to be generated 
by another form of energy. 
In Texas, that's usually natural gas. But a lot of gas is wasted in the 
conversion process. 

Gas equipment, however, uses gas directly. Without unnecessary 
waste. In a gas kitchen, an instant-on blue flame heats food to the right 
temperature quickly. Evenly. Fast-recovery gas water heaters give you 
plenty of hot water when you need it. And gas heating provides gentle, 
controlled heat for efficient institutional use. 

You can increase your energy savings even more by practicing sound 
conservation of all forms of energy. Remember: when you save electricity, 
you save gas. So, if you're planning to purchase new equipment, specify 
gas. The more gas appliances you use, the more gas you save. And the 
more you save on your energy costs. 


Entex, Lone Star Gas, Pioneer Natural Gas and Southern Union Gas. 
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PPG Solarcool reflective glass. 
A beautiful bargain that works everywhere. 


In almost every state, the clean, 
crisp, contemporary beauty of PPG 
Solarcool reflective glass is making 
the landscape more attractive. And 
helping builders and architects look 
better. 

While it costs somewhat more 
than tinted glass, Solarcool reflective 
glass creates such a dramatic effect, 
and can make a building so easy to 
rent or sell, that its higher price can 
prove a very profitable investment. 

Plus, it's reflective. Which means 
it reduces glare, heat gain, and even 
some of the air-conditioning costs. 
And since it can be cut, tempered, 
and made into insulating units locally, 
it's ideally suited to any type of light 
commercial construction. 

And of course, it reflects all the 
wonderful world of trees, clouds, 
neighboring buildings, and anything 
else nearby. 

For your next job, spec it in 
PPG Solarcool reflective glass. We'll 
both win. 

To get the entire beautiful 
picture, ask your glass distributor 
for details. Or write for our infor- 
mative booklets: Department T-157, 
Solarcool, PPG Industries, Inc., 

One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 


1. Mack Construction Office Building, 
Montvale. N.J 

Architect: Barrett. Allen & Ginsberg 

Contractor: Mack Construction Co 


2. Physicians’ Square, Shreveport, La 
Architect: Wilson, Sandifer Associates 
Contractor: Whitaker Construction Co. Inc 


3. Mesa Verde High School 
Sacramento County, Cahf 
Architect: Porter, Jensen & Partners 
Associate Architect: Earl John Taylor 
Contractor: Nimbus Construction Co 
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Minority Scholarship Update 


Upon a request by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Texas Society of Architects, 
the Texas Architectural Foundation 
(TAF) was chartered by the State of 
Texas in 1952 to provide financial assis- 
tance to architecture schools and students 
throughout the state. It provides scholar- 
ships, loans and grants both to institutions 
and directly to individuals. 

One important program of the Foun- 
dation is the Disadvantaged-Minority 
Scholarship Fund, for persons of minori- 
ty backgrounds who otherwise might be 
unable to begin their architectural edu- 
cation. Four separate three-year scholar- 
ships are currently being funded in the 
amounts of $5,000 each through moneys 
donated by individuals and firms through- 
out Texas. By way of congratulations, 
here is a photo and capsule description 
of each recipient. And here is wishing 
them continued success in school and in 
the professional world beyond. 

To continue its Disadvantaged Minori- 
ty Scholarship Program, TAF welcomes 
contributions. Special gifts and grants 
from individuais, corporations and foun- 
dations are regularly accepted and ad- 
ministered by the TAF according to the 
wishes or detailed instructions dictated by 
the denor, Gifts and grants to the Texas 
Architectural Foundation have been ap- 
proved by the Internal Revenue Service 
as non-taxable donations when calculating 
personal or corporate income tax. The 
IRS also has ruled that non-profit foun- 
dations may properly make gifts to TAF. 
To contribute, make checks payable to 
the Texas Architectural Foundation, 2121 
Austin National Bank Tower, Austin 
78701, specifying Texas Disadvantaged/ 
Minority Scholarship Fund. Or contact 
the Board of Trustees of the Foundation 
for more information through the above 
address, 
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David Alvidrez Lennerd Byrd 


NG 


Joseph Sanchez 


Jesus Limon 


A double major in Fine Arts and 
Architecture, David Alvidrez of El Paso 
finds time during his free moments at 
Rice University for intramural football, 
softball and racquetball, while maintain- 
ing a 3.0 grade point average in the 
School of Architecture and being named 
to the President's Honor Roll in the Fall 
Semester. 

Alvidrez says financial support from 
the TAF Disadvantaged Minority Schol- 
arship enabled him to transfer from UT- 
EI Paso (which has no architecture 
school} to the School of Architecture at 
Rice. “The financial burden on myself 
and my family was partially removed, 
thus allowing me full opportunity to con- 
centrate solely on my studies,” he said. 
Alvidrez also enjoys traveling and pho- 
tography. 

Lennerd Byrd, a grandson of Louisiana 
sharecroppers, wanted a career which 
combined construction and drawing. So 
he chose architecture. He was reared in 
San Antonio and Dallas and before en- 
rolling in the Department of Building 
Construction at Texas A&M was em- 
ployed as a draftsman at Dallas Power 
and Light Company. 


Through his first two years on the 
scholarship program at A&M, Byrd has 
a 2.8 grade point average. Having taken 
basic design courses and academic re- 
quirements, he next semester will begin 
specialized courses in building construc- 
tion. Last fall he joined the Association 
of General Contractors, Student Chapter, 
in the College of Architecture at A&M. 

Born in Pharr, Jesus Limon decided 
early on he wanted to be an architect be- 
cause he enjoyed tinkering with plans of 
future buildings, and because of the en- 
couragement of his father, a carpenter 
who emigrated from Mexico during 
World War IL After college and his 
architectural apprenticeship, he plans to 
return to the valley and, eventually, to 
open his own architecture firm. He is in- 
terested in sports, especially baseball, and 
in learning to play the guitar, 

Currently enrolled in the Department 
of Environmental Design at Texas A&M, 
Limon maintained a 2.0 grade point aver- 
age during his first semester last fall. He 
will be 20 years old in September. 

Joseph Sanchez, who is studying archi- 
tecture at the University of Houston, 
claims that when the “going gets rough,” 
thinking about the scholarship gives him 
the incentive to push onward and main- 
tain high standards “deserving of such an 
honorable award.” 

“It has helped me tremendously,” 
Sanchez says, “because it has totally cov- 
ered my tuition, books, project materials 
and supplies. Over the past several years 
i have discovered that architecture is one 
of the more expensive degree programs.” 

In his second year in the program at 
U of H, Joseph has achieved a 2.65 grade 
point average while maintaining an inter- 
est in skydiving, rugby, intramural sports, 
football, and coaching Little League hase- 
ball. This semester he is pledging the 
architecture fraternity Alpha Rho Chi. 
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ENGINEERED BRICK DESIGN: 
A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
WITH A BODY THAT JUST WON'T QUIT. 


Engineered Brick Design offers a 
proven solution to a growing list of 
client demands. Demands that call for 
great performance on a not-so-great 
budget. Acme brick has the answers, 
and all it takes is a phone call. We'll tell 
you about a lot of facts that may sur- 
prise you. 

Facts like how one wall can per- 
form the function of five. As an exterior 
wall. A structural wall. A fire control 
wall. A sound control wall. And a finish 
wall. The good looks are just icing on 
the cake. 


Our engineers can help you find 
solutions for the most trying of client 
demands. Solutions that can mean sub- 
stantial savings. And happy clients. 


Consult a brick specialist from 
Acme Brick Company. We've got the 
answers. (817) 332-4101. Box 425, 
Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 


ACME 
BRICK 
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Thermador 


Texas Distributors: 
San Antonio 


Central Distributing Co. 
Builder Division 

6127 San Pedro Avenue 
P.O. Box 1229 

San Antonio, Texas 78294 
(512) 341-5192 


Fort Worth 


Freed Appliances 
5012 S. E. Loop 

Ft. Worth, Texas 76119 
(817) 478-4521 


Dallas 


The Jarrell Co. 
2651 Fondren 
Dallas, Texas 75206 
(214) 363-7211 


Houston 


Earl McMillian Co. 
1100 West Belt Drive 

Houston, Texas 77043 
(713) 467-1751 
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Letters 


Editor: 1 just wanted to say that I was 
impressed with your January/February 
1977 issue. The “Legislature,” “Profile,” 
and “Financial Manager” articles were 
particularly good demonstrations of clear 
thinking and straight talk. 

Congratulations also on the IABC cita- 
tion. 


Marc Brewster 
El Campo 


Editor: Congratulations on the March/ 
April issue of Texas Architect. 1 enjoyed 
and profited from all the articles. 


Mary E. Osman 
Associate Editor 
AIA Journal 
Washington, D.C. 


Editor: For some time the Texas 
Architect has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to our classes. An example of its 
motivational impact is three students who 


have won regional science fair honors 
with structural oriented projects and one 
presently majoring in architecture. 

We appreciate receiving the magazine. 
The March/ April issue is very timely and 
important. 


Charles H. Price 
Science Department 
Winnsboro High School 
Winnshoro 


“Now, now, Frisby! | realize you've worked very hard on this 
project, but don't you think that's a bit of an overstatement?” 
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INSTITUTE OF TEXAS 
P O Box 348 Keene, Texas 76059 
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2121 AUSTIN NATIONAL BANK TOWER 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 


SAVES 


WATER, ENERGY 
62 MONEY 


Kohler Water-Guard toilets flush with 36% less water. 

Kohler Flow-Control showers reduce water flow 50% or more . . . save 
on water heating costs. Kohler Flow Control faucets reduce flow to a 
rate that is ample but not wasteful. All offer efficient and 

positive water action. 


| Texas Distributors 


ABILENE DALLAS HOUSTON 

Abilene Plumbing Supply Co Triangle Supply Co Moore Supply of Houston/Centrz 
734-742 South Second Street 1377 Motor Street 40 Lyerly Street 

AMARILLO EL PASO SAN ANTONIO 

Clowe and Cowan, Inc. EI Paso Pipe and Supply Co Alamo Plumbing Suppty Co 

223 West 4th Street 6914 Industrial 611 North Main Avenue 
ARLINGTON FORT WORTH Armstrong Plumbing Supply Co. 
Southern Pipe and Suppty Co Service Plumbing Supply 911 Chute Street 

1916 South Peyco Drive 212 Lipscomb Street 


| KOHLER 


KOHLER CO. KOHLER, WISCONSIN 53044 
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